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PREDICT LARGER NET 


INSURANCE LINES 


Foes and Advocates of Big Lines 
Discuss Merits and Disadvantages 
of Re-Insurance 


COMMISSIONERS AS AUDITORS 


Spirited Hearing at Hotel Astor— 
Divergent Opinions of Present 
System of Retentions 


About the most spirited debate that 
has been heard by insurance commis- 
sioners in some time took place on re- 
insurance at the Hotel Astor on Tues- 
day afternoon, before a special com- 
mittee of the commissioners’ conven- 
tion, State officials present including 
Button, chairman; Merrill, Hardison, 
Cleary and McCulloch. The _ subject 
under consideration was the Illinois 
bill making it unlawful for an insur- 
ance company operating in that State 
to carry a net liability over and above 
re-insured liability on any one risk on 
property located in the State in excess 
of 10 per cent, of its paid capital and 
surplus. The act doesn’t cover marine 
insurance, but a number of representa- 
tives of the marine companies were on 
hand anyway to argue against the bill, 
saying that if it did apply to marine 
insurance a great deal of marine in- 
demnity is going to be driven to Eng- 
land and other foreign countries. 
Kennedy’s Characterization of Debate 

At first the debate took the turn 
that the viewpoint towards the pros- 
pective legislation represented in reality 
a struggle between small and large 
companies, but E. R. Kennedy, of Weed 
& Kennedy, arose and declared the 
real issue was between enterprising 
and unenterprising companies. Presi- 
dents Hoadley, of the American of 
Newark; Gerwig, representing all the 
Pittsburgh companies except the Na- 
tional Union; and Kahn, Vulcan, were 
particularly bitter against the present 
System of re-insurance, saying that 
jumbo lines were assuming more ele- 
phantine proportions, and that the 
road of the smaller companies was be- 
coming more and more difficult; but 
those against changing the re-insurance 
system said that even if there were a 
change it wouldn’t help the smaller 
companies a bit, and that the jumbo 
line was an evolution of the business 
which no legislation could stop. 

The attitude of the insurance com- 
missioners was one of extreme interest, 
and they smiled broadly when E. R. 
Kennedy accused them of trying to 


(Continued on page 13.) 























“The Largest Fire Insurance Company in America.” 
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Service to Policyholders and to Agents Unexcelled. 





FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Explosion, 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, 
Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 


STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 

















North British 
and Mercantile 


Entered United States 


1866 Insurance Co. 


Established 1809 


Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets, 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
by entire fire assets of the company which 
are many times larger. 




















AN IOWA COMPANY 


Operating Under lowa Reserve Deposit Law 
POLICYHOLDERS OF THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE of IOWA 


ARE SAFEGUARDED AGAINST ANY 
MISAPPLICATION OF 


POSSIBLE 
THE FUNDS OF THE COMPANY 


SO ARE ITS AGENTS 
THE RIGHT COMPANY TO REPRESENT 
Apply to 


H. E. ALDRICH, Supt. of Agents, DES MOINES, IOWA 





WILL AGAIN TRY 
FOR UNIFORM ACTION 


Insurance Commissioners at Astor 
Hear Reports of Progress on Con- 
ference War Clauses 


HOW COMPANIES HAVE LINED UP 


Sixty-Four Companies Which Have 
Rejected Provisions Will Be 
Asked to Reconsider 


Despite the fact that the response 
sent to Commissioner Mansfield, chair- 
man of the Insurance Commissioners’ 
Special Committee on War Provisiona, 
was not so complete, nor satisfactory 
es it had been hoped, the Insurance 
Commissioners’ Special Committee at 
a meeting in New York on Monday 
efternoon decided to make another 
effort for uniformity. Accordingly, 
Commissioner Mansfield will mail a 
letter in a few days which will go to 
companies which have not accepted the 
Conference Committee’s Hotel Astor 
proposals and which will make a plea 
that they come into the agreement 


Three Points for Consideration 


The three chief points in the Com 
wissioner’s letter will be: (1) The de 
sirability of general distribution of risk 
over the whole field. Companies will be 
urged to insure risks whether they go 
abroad or not, (2) An emphasis on the 
“uct that the $37.50 extra is only a mini 
mum charge and that companies may 
charge more than that. (3) Distribu 
tion to the insured of the excess should 
any be found to exist after the war 

Commissioner Mansfield told briefly 
about the reception that the war clause 
recommendations got In all 255 let 
ters were sent out; twenty-eight com 
panies did not answer; 48 companies 
accepted the conference recommenda 
tions without qualification; 45 compan- 
ies substantially accepted it; 64 com 
panies rejected it; 50 companies are 
undecided, of which number 28 com 
panies are waiting for action of other 
companies, or, as Commissioner Mans- 
field expressed : . they want to follow 
the leader. Twenty companies are in a 
position where they cannot take action 
either because they are not writing 
business or because they are in the 
hands of a receiver. Some of the com- 
panies wrote very long letters. Some 
of them were several pages. 

Keep Names of Companies Secret 

There was considerable discussion as 
to whether the names of the companies 
should be made public. It will be re- 
called that Commiasioner Mansfield has 
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consistently refused to tell newspapers 
what companies have accepted and 
which have rejected the war clauses. 
The information that the newspapers 
have printed on the subject, incluaing ' 
The Eastern Underwriter, was dug up 
by the newspapers themselves from 
the companies. Commissioner Mana- 
field told the meeting he thought there 
was grave doubt as to whether the 
names should be published. Most of 
the insurance men who were on the 
conference committee said that they 
did not think the information should 
be made public, and a number of the 
commissioners present shared in this 
view. Commissioner Button, of Vir- 
ginia, and Commissioner Young, of <inuutaen ¥ 
North Carolina, seemed anxious to ve DERI COMPANY 
have the information, which was priv- ; 
utely divulged to the commissioners. 
‘he thought in the commissioners’ 
mind in withholding names of com- 
panies was that the commissioners as 
a general proposition, were acting in 
this matter in a public service way and 








Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


For Agency Contracts address 


0. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 








without power, therefore, it would 
look, if they made the names public, as 
it they were trying to force the com- 
panies to accept. 


SUSTAIN BUTTON RULING 


Commissioners Say He Was Correct in 
Cleary’s Power Atlantic Life War Clause 


Commissioner Cleary, however, said Re-instatement Case 
he had the power to approve or reject stipes 
either war riders or war provisions. gome time ago Commissioner Button, 


When war clauses were first adopted 
he approved a number of them. After 
the Hotel Astor conference he notified 
companies that he would revoke any 
riders that did not conform to the 
Astor recommendations. Commissioner 
English, of Iowa, said that he had the 
power to accept or reject riders. He 
informed the convention that he had 
advised smaller companies in Iowa to 
uccept the Hotel Astor recommenda. 
tions, but to put their rates so high 
as to make the business prohibitive. 
He has insisted that the unearned pre- 
miums be returned to the insured after 
the war. 

Deputy McCulloch, of Pennsylvania, 
also said that he had insisted upon 


of Virginia, ruled that it is improper to 
add a war clause as a condition preced- 
ent to the re-instatement of a lapsed 
life insurance policy which was orig- 
inally issued free from restrictions as 
to residence, travel and occupation. The 
company was the Atlantic Life. The 
man who applied for re-instatement was 
within conscription age. 

Commissioner Button, at the execu- 
tive committee meeting of insurance 
commissioners this week, asked the 
commissioners if they endorsed his rul- 
ing, after he had read a brief of the 
Atlantic Life. All agreed with him ex- 
cept Commissioner McMaster, of South 
Carolina, 


WAR CLAUSE LIMITS 

The New York Life has decided to 
limit to $2,500 the amounts issued with 
‘ts No. 1 war risk claus2 on unmarried 
men who have not reached theiz 41st 
birthday on June 5, 1917. Amounts in 
excess of $2,500 will be considered, if 
the risk is approved for excess amounts, 
with No. 2 war clause. 





A CORRECTION 

In its report of the Actuaries’ In- 
stitute meeting in Chicago the corres- 
pondent of The Eastern Underwriter 
wrote that J. C. Seitz, Security Life of 
America, dealt with the topic, “Ac- 
cumulation Formulas for Disability 
Reserves.” This paper was presented 
py J. C. Reitz, State Life Insurance 
Company of Indianapolis. 





The Minnesota Department has ap- 
proved the Hotel Astor recommenda- 
tions. 








the return premium division. 

Superintendent Phillips doubted the 
power of the Insurance Commissioners 
regarding war clause rate provisions. 
Commissioner Winship seemed to think 
that it would be better if the recom- 
mendations had said nothing about 
sates. Commissioner Mansfield added H 
that the stumbling block was the extra 
charge, but added that there seemed 
to be a general misunderstanding as 
this charge was not arbitrary, but was | 
only the setting of a minimum figure. | 
Mr. Mansfield added that thirty-one com- 
missioners out of the forty-nine had 
answered the recommendation letter, 
put only three of them refused to ac- 
cept same. These were the commis- 
sioners of Texas, Oklahoma, and Colo- 
rado, and their objection was based 
upon the fact that their laws do not 
permit them to do so. 

There was some talk about another 
meeting between companies and com- i 
missioners, but it was agreed that this 
would not be advisable at the present 
time. ‘Such a conference may come H 
jater. It will all depend upon how 
Many companies answer the new let- | 


1914. 


No Talk of Government Plans 
One of the surprising features of the 
meeting was that no one_ present 
seemed to have any information about | 
Government plans. The question was | 

) 
| 


even asked if any one knew what the 
Government was going to do. No one { 
could answer it. | 





J. A. Richards, of the Joseph Rich- | 
ards Company, who delivered one of 
the most interesting papers at the De- 
troit Selling Conference, is a poet of 
no meagre ability. His efforts along 
this line are chiefly on religious sub- 
jects. He is one of the professors or 
lecturers at the National Bible Institu- 
tion, New York City, is recognized as : 








a student of the Bible, an active church- 
man, and during the “Billy” Sunday 
campaign, he was in charge of one of 
the campaign districts in New York 


CO-OPERATION 


full measure of agency 
co-operation with the 
real producers is responsi- 
ble in part for these 1916 
results as compared with 


Decrease in number of | 
licensed agents 


ter. | Increase in new busi- 
ness paid for 
Increase in number of rep- 
resentatives who paid for 
$3,000 or more in new 
premiums—135% 


| Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company | 
of Hartford, Conn. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 


No. 4 


70% 


30% 














City. 








MASSACHUSETTS SAVINGS BANKS 
AND THE WAR 

The war clauses of the Massachu- 
setts Savings Banks charge an extra 
vremium of 15 per cent., (5 per cent. 
wore than that charged by the leading 
life insurance companies) in case of 
foreign war service. Subjoined is the 
1ilitary and naval service rider of the 
(‘ity Savings Bank of Pittsfield, Mass.: 


Military and Naval Service 

The insured may at any time, with- 
out the consent of the bank, engage in 
military service within the limits of 
the United States as constituted before 
the Spanish-American War of 1898. 

During the first five years of this pol- 
icy, naval service of any kind in con- 
nection with actual warfare or military 
service in any capacity in connection 
with actual warfare outside the limits 
of the United States as constituted be- 
fore the Spanish-American War of 1898 
is a risk not assumed by the bank under 
this policy unless the insured shall 
give notice thereof to the bank in writ- 
ing within thirty-one days after enter- 
ing upon such service, and shall pay 
to the bank annually in advance dur- 
ing the continuance of such service an 
extra premium of 15 per cent. of the 
face of this policy. The pro rata part of 
said extra premium for the balance of 
the policy year current at the time such 
service begins shall be paid to the bank 
within the said thirty-one days. Suc- 
ceeding extra premiums shall be pay- 
able at the times when the premiums 
under the policy are payable. 

If within the said five-year period the 
insured enters upon naval service of 
any kind in connection with actual war- 
fare or military service in any capacity 
in connection with actual warfare out- 
side the limits of the United States as 
constituted before the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War of 1898 and fails to pay the 
extra premium provided above, the lia- 
bility of the bank for death of the in- 
sured while engaged in, or as a result 
of, such service shall be limited to the 
“eserve at the time of death less any 
indebtedness thereon to the bank. 





FRATERNAL WAR RISKS 


Orders Issue Widely Divergent Deci- 
sions Concerning Extra Assessments 
on Soldiers and Sailors 


Fraternal orders throughout the coun- 
try are reporting on war risks, A 
wide divergence of opinion seems to 
prevail as to whether there should be 
any extra premium for soldiers and 
sailors. Some of the decisions follow: 

American Protective League—No 
extra premium. 

American Woodmen—No extra pre- 
mium; Order will keep assessments 
paid for members absent on military 
cr naval service. 

Catholic Family Protective Associa- 
tion of Wisconsin—$35 per $1,000 extra 
on war risks. 

Federal Reserve Associatioii, \Vi.nes 
Rarre—Premiums to be returned on 
deaths in service. 

Grand Carniolian Slovenian Catholic 
Union—Members going to war forfeit 
membership. 

Independent Order of Foresters— 
Members in good standing prior to 
August 17, 1914, will be fully protected 
without extra assessment; those in- 
itiated between that date and July 20, 
1915, must pay extra war rate of $50 
rer thousand After the last named 
date, the order assumes no obligation 
m regard to war risks. 

Knights and Ladies of Security, 
Topeka—Will pay no war claims. 

The Praetorians, Dallas—Will pay up 
to $2,000 in any class except F or $4,- 
800 Instalment Class I, without extra 
assessment. 

Royal League—No restrictions on any 
member in good standing prior to 
May 1, 1917. 

United Workmen (various lodges)— 
No extra assessments. 
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How Equitable of - 
Iowa Selects Agents 


COMPANY’S SYSTEM EXPLAINED 
BY SUPT. H. E. ALDRICH 





Finds General Agency System Works 
Most Satisfactorily—Data Carefully 
Secured and Weighed 


At the recent Detroit Selling Conven- 
ton, H. E. Aldrich, superintendent of 
agencies of the Equitable of lowa, ex- 
plained how that Company selects its 
field representatives. 

The Equitable of Iowa employs the 
general agency system, who are em- 
ployed on a first year and renewal 
commission basis. It assigns terri- 
tories to general agents, which are 
practically exclusive. General agents 
are charged with the responsibility of 
the production of a satisfactory busi- 
ness within their agencies. They are 
required by contract to appoint and de- 
velop agents and to keep the agency 
field well worked. . 

The Company does not attempt to 
select all its general agents from its 
own agency ranks; such a system is 
ideal, but at the present time is not 
deemed practicable for it. The work 
of organization would be greatly simpli- 
fied if it were possible to fill all agency 
positions through a system of promo- 
tion from the sales force. 


High Moral Qualities Required 

The Company’s first and most im- 
portant requirement -of one seeking a 
general agency, is high moral qualities; 
and if it is found that the person seek- 
ing a general agency is lacking in 
these, negotiations are soon terminated. 

It attributes its favorable mortality 
experience, in part, to the high char- 
acter of the men in charge of their 
agencies. “Like begets like”; the 
general agent, as a rule, collects around 
him salesmen of similar moral stand- 
ards. 

For general agency positions the 
Company requires men experienced in 
lfe insurance salesmanship; but in 
cases of partnerships, one partner may 
be inexperienced. 

General Agency Negotiations 
Start 

General agency negotiations are 
started through inquiry of the Company 
by letter; through information from 
our own general agents, or from rep- 
resentatives of other companies; and 
also from our supervisory force, which 
keeps in close touch with what is 
transpiring in their supervisory fields. 

Before any contract proposition is 
made, the Company must have cons‘d- 
erable information regarding the one 
seeking the agency, and before negotia- 
tions proceed very far a personal in- 
terview is insisted upon. Regardless 
of any preliminary negotiations through 


How 


correspondence or in personal negotia- 
tions, the Company usually submits an 
information blank, requiring certain 
pertinent information as a basis for 
further negotiations. 

Mr. Aldrich distributed several forms 
used in connection with the Equi- 
table’s organization work, and called 
attention to the one captioned “Infor- 
mation as a Basis for Negotiations 
with the Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Iowa for a general agency,” 
which is reproduced on this page. 

Home office contracts are offered only 
to men who will devote full time to 
the Company’s work and who can 
demonstrate ability to organize success- 
ful agencies. Having assigned a terri- 


PAHIBIT J. 
INFORMATION AS BASIS FOR KEGOTIATIONS WITH 
EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA FOR A GENERAL AGENCY 
Papty tore — 
L_Your age 2 sacri ' : 
4 Preweut address (street or ofen) | 


| 
Are you © graduais of ny school, seademy or 
| Meme 


cow and bere you always been of | 
te habia” 





& What te your Beaneial worth? 





Hf you have e family are the membere. inciading 
__eatenll, quad begin? | 





daring last (hres youre 
Give praductice of ub equate, 


1h what territory de you desire w work? 


ia re yo ave taste to eng ate turns Oe 
apes Sen ‘tent ts we oom end te tal 
toon 


16 eee thie wegutiation reguit from your ecquaint 
sore with any representative of thie Co! If eo, 
with whew? 

17 Ie the epace below. give names an6 addresses of fur pareune to whom you oan refer ae te character DAIIKP. oe 


pubeare 


| 
| 


Mame of Reterence Protesewe or Trade | 


mereet ced Memege pee 


| 
| 


| | 
i 


(Give on reverse side any other information thet you think wlll 6i4 the Company in gaining on serrate ian of Uke Gegree 


1 recenee tained | 
Dated ot 
fay ot a” Po 


tory to an agent the Company does not 
thereafter grant agency rights to any 
one else in such territory. 
Information Form 

Frequently the information afforded 
the Company by this form is of such 
character as to cause an immediate 
termination of negotiations or corre- 
spondence. However, if the informa- 
tion thus supplied pleases the Company 
it then proceeds to make inquiry of 
references given and also through re- 
porting agencies. Frequently informa- 
tion is secured from _ independent 
sources as well. If Equitable agents 
may know the applicant, inquiry of 
them is also made. 

Questions Asked Important 

All of the questions asked are im- 
portant and the Company begins right 
at the first by requiring a statement 
as to age and whether married or 
single. 
Field Supervisors Have Full Authority 

The Company holds occasional con- 


ferences of its field supervisors, and 


problems of organization work are 
then discussed Each supervisor is 


fully advised as to the Company’s re- 
quirements as applied to agency terri- 
tories of more or less importance 
based on population, wealth and in- 
dustries. 


Many contracts are consummated out 
in the States by the home office field 
supervisors, who have full authority to 
sign contracts without first submitting 
them to the home office for approval. 
However, a prospective agent is fre- 
quently brought to the home office for 
final negotiations, in order that several 
persons may pass judgment on him, to 
determine his fitness and qualifications 
for the important position sought. 

If a home office representative goes 
to an applicant’s home city, he always 
makes a personal investigation before 
calling on the applicant. Rarely is a 
contract agreed upon and closed at one 
interview; more often. one or more 
days are consumed before a decision 
is reached and the contract signed. 


Red Ink Report 

That this work may be thorough and 
that all points, favorable and unfavor 
able, shall be duly weighed, we are re- 
quired to prepare a “Red Ink Report.” 

This report is not actually written 
up in the presence of the applicant, 
but what is required in the report, 
serves as a prompter to the home office 
representative carrying on the negotia- 
tion, to the end that no detail may be 
overlooked in measuring the man and 
determining his qualifications. The re- 
port is not based alone on what the 
applicant for a general agency may 
say, but it is written after the outside 
inquiry has been made and after the 
interview has been had. 

For instance, question 4 
his general standing there?”—cannot be 
answered by just taking the general 
agent's statement of his own standing 
in the community, but it is answered 
by the home office representative after 
diligent inquiry among business and 
professional men, 

Question 5—‘What is his financ‘al 
standing?’’—necessitates a knowledge 
on the part of the one making the in- 
vestigation, which is gained by per- 
sonal statements of the prospective 
agent, as well as inquiries of those who 
have more or less intimate acquaint 
ance with him. 


“What is 


The answers to question 6—“If he 
has represented other life insurance 
companies state what companies 
where, for what time, and degree of 
success with each. Give details”—af 
fords certain information that is indeed 
very valuable in determining a number 
of things, such as probable permanent 
connection with our Company, effec- 
tiveness, mental attitude loyalty, etc. 

Question 8—“‘Would he work prin- 
c‘pally in town or country?’’—may de- 
velop the fact that he would not do at 
all for the territory for which he is 


negotiating; for if it should develop 
that he would work principally in the 
country—that is, small towns and rural 
communities—and we had a city of 
considerable size to develop, which 
would be his headquarters, then the 
fact would be revealed that he would 
not fit into that territory and do the 
work we would want done. 
Continuing, Mr. Aldrich said: 





of TTR whom | have this May megutiated for as agemry 
1. About bow old is be? te be married? 
3. About bow long has be lived is that commantty? 


4 What ie hie genera! standing there? 


Whet i¢ hie Saameia) standing’ 


1) he has reprenanted aber life Mauremce companion stale whe! ompamia where for whet time 


end degree of puccems ith aah Uitwe detail 


What kind of Agency does be ash for or @i¢ you offer tim’ 


If ter rnery eas named whet counties ? - 


8 Would be work principally te town or country! 
If im countey, hae be hie own tana? 

9 Ie he wow end has he clwaye teen @ mae of goed habits? 

10 fe hie apptpannes goed? 


11 What de you entimate te on hie fet question a pe aguat’ 


12 If you think he te probably deficten! on aay pomta whet ere they? 


18 te he loys! to Od Line principio? Or eomahd he willingty represent as Aseemamemt cm 


pany oF & Fraternal Order if to de eo would pay him? 


14 Has be in view & permanent arrangement! 


18 Do you think he ts industrious? 
And ambitious? 

16 Ie he indebted to any life company. (utherwiee than © running arcwwnl aot due ie prenent om 
ployment) * 
What amount of new business would he expert & furnuh yearly 


1* Name hu reference 


© Add anything cine of interest 





| 

ly Jub > = 4d 

le i | wer 

alata bish yhds 

aliiiing ii abadiy 
i] ' 

qa ola 4 





Vuetd Supervione 


I will not cover all the questions, as some 
of them will be brought out later in the “Card 
Rating System" which will be explained. How 
ever, the Home Office representative, in an 
swering Questions 11 and 12—*What do you 


estimate 


to lve 8 rest 
Agent?” and “If you think h 


qualities 46 a 


i 
ec is probably de 


ficient on any points, what are they is com 
pelled to record what he considers really 
strong qualities, as well as deficiencies 
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ism of business by insuring entire staffs of employees. 
will lend a hand—make it easy for firms to insure their workers. 


Family insurance has placed America First in Life Insurance, and Group Insurance 


will help to keep it there. 


The Prudential has a fine Group plan. 
Send for brief, forceful, descriptive circular. 


that has tried it. 


CONCERNS throughout the land are proving the patriot- 





Group Insurance is endorsed by every concern 


The Prudential 





THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 
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Having secured full and complete informa- 
tion through inquiry and interviews, we arg 
now prepared to measure our man in what we 
think the very important points in our final 
analysis and determination of his probable fit- 
ness to conduct successfully a general agency 


for our Company. 
The Card Rating System 


Several years ago, in a conference — nt 
supervisors with President Cummins, a. 
Rating System was adopted, Its = - 
quired in negotiations for Home Office on- 
by general agents in selecting 
t deficiencies in the 
to cause 


tracts, and 
agents. It often reveals 
under observation, sufhcient 
us to abandon negotiations. Bear in a 
that this is a system of rating men Unees 
consideration for agency mee not in rat- 

agents already under contract. 
“3. the foot of the second page of the ~ 
Ink Reort we have undertaken ws etal 
marking the qualifications ol the person un ~ 
consideration. ‘There are five ger ee . 
be considered, with thirteen mele Civigions. 
The “Physical Qualifications, which - he d- 
divided into “Suitable Age,” | Gasd, - i 
“Industry (a habit)”, and Good Ha vi ne 
usually understood)” ; “Financial ee he 
tions,” sub-divided into “Freedom ah r b m. 
“Business Qualifications, ay sub ee fe ) 
“Attractive Appearance”; Mental gr 
tions,’ sub-divided into ““ apacity to 7 ok « 
“Ability to set forth” and ; Initiative iw ee 
: tact)”; and finally, the Spiritua 
Qualifications,” embracing 
u ’ “Social and Men- 


person 


embraces 
or Psychological c 
“Integrity”, “Forcefulness, a 
tal Attitude” and “Sound Judgment. ener 
The perfect ratios are printed in the - 
column of the rating sheet and the total o 
» ratings is 100 per cent. 
"The fourth column is to be filled out by _ 
supervisor, who will in this column, rate : ie 
prospect as to each qualification, giving - 
the number of points in each to which, ie 
judgment of the supervisor, he is ag 
as compared with the perfect ratios shown 1 
: d column. wae 
=e our prospect’s age comes within. the 
years twenty-eight to forty-five, he will we 
ceive a perfect score on “suitable age. c 
know that men are, as a rule, of more va mn 
to us, coming within the ages of twenty-eight 
to forty-five. 
4 ame 
Bg gH different sub-divisions, and while 
we give but five points to “suitable age,” we 
give ten points each to “good health, in 


” “ 4 
dustry,” “initiative,” “integrity and force 
A 


We have recorded “good health,” not only 
in the individual, but among members of his 


into consideration, the health of 
the individual as well as the health of the 
members of his family. In an article by E. 
A. Woods on “Determining Essential Quali- 
ties of Life Insurance Salesmen,” it was shown 
that the least successful agent, on the whole, 
seemed the healthiest. We recognize that very 
often, those possessed of the best health are 
not industrious; are phlegmatic; lack enthus- 
iasm, forcefulness and initiative. But here 
we have, in this rating, a combination of 
qualifications, each more or less bearing a 
close relation to the other in the final de- 
termination on our part, of the fitness of the 
person thus rated, for general agency work, 
We regard “good habits’—such as morality, 
freedom from excessive use of liquor, slovenly 
or disgusting habits—as one of the important 
factors to be considered. 


Freedom From Debt 


As to the sub-division, “Freedom from debt” 
by this we do not mean a reasonable mort 
gage on property that is being paid for—but 
running accounts; unpaid store bills, and bills 
for professional services. Our experience has 
taught us that generally debts have discourag- 
ing and debilitating effects and that they 
greatly prejudice an individual in the minds 
of business and professional men, Then, too, 
there may be an overwhelming temptation on 
the part of the agent who is pressed for the 
payment of bills, to engage in doubtful finan 
cial transactions, even to the extent of ap- 
plying Company funds for the liquidation of 
his personal obligations. Certainly, such a 
person would be greatly handicapped in the 
work of a general agent. 

We recognize that “attractive appearance” is 


aim to take 


* not necessary with some individuals who have 


other qualities very highly developed, to en- 
able them to “get by” fairly well; but with 
the ordinary or average individual, “attractive 
appearance” has much to do with his success. 

Under “Mental Qualifications’ we have the 
sub-divisions, “Capacity to learn,” “Ability to 
set forth” (or, as Mr. Woods would say, ‘“‘con- 
vincingness”), and “initiative (which em- 
braces tact)”. We do not assign quite as 
much importance to “capacity to learn” as 
we do to “ability to set forth’—and we place 
greater importance on “initiative.” Surely, 
it goes without argument that even though 
one may be marked high in “capacity to learn” 
and “ability to set forth,” but without much 
“initiative” these two qualifications will be 
greatly reduced in value. Since the work of 
a general agent requires a great deal of 
“initiative” and “tact,” more importance is 
attached to this rating than to a number of 
others already mentioned, 

Finally, we have the “Spiritual or Psycho- 
logical Qualifications,” comprising “Integrity,” 
“Forcefulness,” “Social and Mental Attitude” 
and “Sound Judgment”; and to “integrity and 
forcefulness,” we give ten points each as a 
pertect score. To mark a person on “integrity” 
requires more than. a superficial knowledge ‘of 
him, and the marking can only be made after 
a very careful investigation and after inter- 
views with the person under consideration, 
so directed as to reveal any lack of character 
ag indicating laxness in integrity, 


“Forcefulness” is, as a rule, more easily de- 
termined, and we consider it on a par, in our 
estimate of qualifications, with “integrity,” 
‘initiative,” “industry” and “good health,” to 
each of which tgn points are given as a per- 
fect marking. 

“Social and Mental Attitude” is taken into 
consideration and is given a relatively import- 
ant percentage, for we have learned that no 
great progress nor no decided success can be 
expected, where the general agent’s social 
and mental attitude is not right, either toward 
society in general, financial institutions, in- 
dividuals, or the business of life insurance. 

“Sound Judgment,” the last to be rated, and 
perhaps one of the hardest to score properly, 
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11. (if this contract is not for whole time) Do you anticipate getting his whole time later on? 


12 When the Company appoints an agent, it necessarily invests him with certain authority. This 
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14. Has he read the “Instructions to Agents 
And do you think he understands them and will endeavor to comply with them 

15. Have you instructed him aa to uninsurable and vie risks, aa shown by such printed “in 
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is made up largely of what we have come to 
know about the individual, in the way he has 
conducted his financial affairs in the past, as 
well as from ideas, plans and schemes re 
vealed in conversation, For instance, has he 
mortgaged his home to buy a big touring car? 
Has he made advance agreements with agents, 
that plainly should never have been made in 
the first place? Has he diverted his capital 
and thereby crippled his business? Even with 
some such record against him, and a poor scot 
ing on “sound judgment,” his other strong 
qualities might easily offset this unfavorable 
feature—so much so, as to largely render it of 
no great importance in our final judgment of 
the man, 


Rating System Instituted Three Years 
Ago 

We have never yet found a one hundred 

point man. When this system was first in@ti- 

tuted, some three years ago, the president, 

supervisors and the superintendent, in confer 

ence, undertook the rating of a number of our 


strongest, most efficient and most dependable 
general agents. The totals in percentage on 
these men, ranked from ninety-two to ninety 
five. It is not so much the matter of what the 
total percentage will be on the rating on any 
one individual, but it is sought to bring out 
the strong and weak qualities, and to care 
fully co-ordinate these qualities in an effort 
to measure the man from the standpoint of 
probable managerial and organizing ability. 
For illustration, we recognize that no hard 
and fast rule can be set as to “age”; but if 
the age is under twenty-eight or over forty 
five, then we should consider more carefully 
than otherwise, the probable outcome of the 
agency. We know that not many men will do 
their best work beyond age fifty-five; there- 
fore if an applicant for an agency is, say fifty 
or fifty-five years of age, we must recognize 
that there will be only a few years of ener- 
getic work—and ordinarily, in such a_ case, 
this alone would weigh very heavily against 
other good points he might possess. But sup- 
pose the applicant is twenty-six years of age; 
then we have before us, many years of activity 
and development, and we can draw from the 
best years of that man’s life; and though be 
low the perfect age limit, his youth might 
possibly counter-balance other qualities not 
fully developed. Suppose he has, at age twen- 
iy-six, some debts; also a little property. We 
will not look upon his youth and inexperience 
with as much apprehension, if he has initia 
tive, integrity, forcefulness and industry well 
developed, as though he were forty-five yeats 
of age, had debts, but gooa health; however, 
had accumulated no property. 


The Blue Ink Report 

Duplicates of all contracts between general 
agents and agents are forwarded to the Home 
Office for approval, accompanied by Blue Ink 
reports. This form is somewhat different from 
our Red Ink Report and is intended for the 
use of the general agent exclusively. We in- 
sist on intelligent and quite complete answers 
to the questions asked in the Blue Ink Re- 
port and not infrequently we refuse to approve 
contracts on the statements contained in this 
report. What we are trying to do in the se- 
lection of general agents, we are asking our 
general agents to do in the selection of their 
agents. We advocate to our general agents, 
careful selection. We are very much opposed 
to the “hit and miss” system of appointments. 
We make mistakes, but we want to make as 
few mistakes as possible, and to the end that 
some restraint may be placed on general agents 
in their appointments, and that in so doing, 
they may make better selections, the Blue Ink 
Report, accompanied by a duplicate copy of 
the contract, is required. 

These Blue Ink reports are systematically 
filed, and when agents fail, or when the y are 
not making very much progress, we occasion 
ally take the Blue Ink Report as a_ basis 
for a letter to the general agent, requesting 
him to explain why we should not have had 
greater results from his appointment. 


MRS. W. L. TALBOT DIES 

The untimely death of Mrs. Walter 
LeMar Talbot, wife of the president 
of the Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, was announced by _ Vice- 
President F. X. Quinn, in the following 
appreciation: 

“She has been a very patient suf- 
ferer during a period of months, in 
which her fortitude has been sorely 
tried. We who have been following 
with sympathetic interest all the pain- 
ful details of her illness, were not un- 
prepared for the end. Nevertheless it 
has come as a terrible shock. 

“To all who came in contact with 
Mrs. Talbot, in company with her hus- 
band, there was clearly apparent a true 
love and ideal comradeship, an attach- 
ment so tender, so considerate and so 
constant that it was frequently a mat- 
ter of comment among their friends. 
Mrs. Talbot's nature was geitleness it- 
self, and she had a sweetness of char- 
acter which endeared her to all who 
knew her. 

“Our heartfelt sympathy goes out to 
President Talbot in this hour of sor- 
row.” 





HOME LIFE’S SUBSCRIPTION 

The Home Life Insurance Company 
subscribed for $250,000 additional to 
the Libery Loan total subscription be- 
ing $750,000. Every member of the 
home office staff has made an indi- 
vidual subscription to the loan. 





W.D. Wyman, President 
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benefitted by corresponding with the 
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of Pittsfield, Mass. 
Inc. 1851 


New policies with modern provisions 
W.S. Weld, Supt. of Agencies 


Attractive literature 











HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
(Now Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW .YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 





The fifty-seventh annual 
report shows insurance in 
force of $133,493,000, an 
increase during the year of 
$7,832,827. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1916 $3,536,233, of which 
$628,406 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its in- 
surance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,300,000 and 
the Assets are now $32- 
821,462. 
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q For Agency apply to 


,GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Those who can not only write 
applications but deliver policies, 
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men. 
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Points to Remember 
in Business Insurance 


CORPORATION SHOULD BE DI- 
RECT OWNER OF POLICY 
Tips for Agents From William J. 
Graham—Ideas About Joint Life 
Insurance 


William J. Graham, superintendent of 
the group insurance department of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, gave 
life men at the World’s Salesman Con- 
gress in Detroit some valuable pointers 
on group insurance. One recommenda- 
tion made was that a business insur- 
ance contract be written in a way that 
will make the business the direct owner 
of the policy. There are two legal 
points in the writing of corporation in- 
surance that are of the utmost impor- 
tance. One is the fixing of the insur- 
able interest and the other is in the 
right of assignment, both having to do 
with the ownership of the policy. To 
absolutely insure that the business is 
the owner of the policy it is advis- 
able in all instances and necessary in 
most that the corporation be made the 
direct applicant-beneficiary. It is also 
necessary that the relationship under 
which the life becomes valuable to the 
corporation be clearly set forth. It is 
further necessary that the insured con- 
sent to the insurance upon his life, and 
that the insured act in his individual 
capacity while the corporation appli- 
cant-beneficiary acts in legal capacity 
as its rights are wholly statutory. By 
so doing all assignable rights and in 
fact the entire ownership of the policy 
legally vests which it is desired to vest, 
in the applicant-beneficiary. 

Any other plan is likely to bring a 
contest as to the insurable interest in 
the policy taken out by the man’s indi- 
vidual act for the benefit of a corpora- 
tion or raise issue as to rights under 
an assignment of such policy to a cor- 
poration both as to the matter of the 
rights themselves and as to the extent 
of these rights as provable under the 
assignment. 

Limitations—Joint Life Insurance 

It is desirable in practically all cases 
to issue separate policies where more 
than one life is concerned. A com- 
mon fallacy in co-partnership insurance 
has been the thought that the insurance 
should be on the joint life plan. A joiat 
life insurance is merely a promise to 
pay one claim on the first death, which 
cancels the whole contract, whereas 
each life should be protected to the ex- 
tent of the value of the company in 
such way that the contract cannot be 
cancelled upon the payment of the first 
claim. <A joint life insurance on two 
lives leaves the surviving partner with- 
out insurance on his own life and per- 
haps without insurability. It also means 
in event of discontinuance of the 
partnership, the necessity to surrender 
the whole insurance to avoid carrying 
insurance on a man no longer valuable 
to the concern. Where there are three 
partners or three lives involved in one 
policy the case becomes much worse, 
and four lives or more are practically 
prohibitory from an underwriting stand- 
point. ‘Moreover, there are difficulties 
in the way of placing business insurance 
upon two lives or more upon the joint 
plan because the probabilities are great- 
ly increased that the lives will not all 
be found uniformly acceptable by the 
medical department. — 

On a joint insurance this means a 
loss of the business. On single life poli- 
cies a different form of rated or higher 
premium insurance or substandard in- 
Surance can be placed on the weaker 
life and the protection consummated 
that way. By carrying separate policies, 
in event of discontinuance of partner- 
ship or retirement from partnership for 
various reasons, the terminating irdi- 
vidual may either have his particular 


policy surrendered for its cash value to 
the firm or else continue this insurance 
as an individual policy by paying inai- 
vidually the cash value back to the 
firm. 

Plan of Policy 

The form of insurance is usually the 
whole life plan, although there are many 
business insurances written on endow- 
ment plans. Endowment plans are 
most applicable where it is desired 
to use the same both as indemnity 
and as a sinking fund against the 
future impairment of the life or 
against some other contingency calcu- 
lated to arise at the end of the endow- 
ment period. Term insurance is occas- 
ionally used, but in business insurance 
just as in individual insurance the use 
of the term plan usually means a weak 
agent. In the term plan some arbitrary 
number of years must be fixed for the 
continuance of the insurance and it is 
obviously difficult to prophesy in ad- 
vance just what this period should be. 
Where there is no right to renew, to un- 
derstate the period would be serious, 
and where there is a right to renew the 
insurance at attained age the increased 
cost of doing so may prove awkward 
and disappointing. The ordinary life 
policy fits admirably here for pure pro- 
tection because it is a contract with 
unlimited right to renew from year to 
year for the same level premium for 
the term of life. The surrender values 
of the policy are such as to make the 
net cost of the insurance during the 
period for which it is carried compare 
favorably with the limited term plan. 

Selling It 

Now as to canvassing for business in- 
surance. There are big businesses and 
small businesses, just as there are big 
men and smaller men, all needed in our 
publie life, and all serving avenues of 
usefulness. The selling of business in- 
surance should follow the same classi- 
fication as the selling of individual in- 
surance namely, the $5,000 men should 
stick to the $5,000 business policy and 
the writer of the $100,000 individual in- 
surance is the logical man to write the 
$100,000 business insurance policy, And 
the process of writing the million dollar 
policy is identical with the process of 
writing the $100,000 policy or even the 
$50,000 policy. 

Unfortunately, business 
confused in many agents’ 
that of huge volume of 
single transactions. 

It is my observation that it is fatal to 
many agents who are achieving success 
by writing the smaller policies to at- 
tempt to write a large business insur- 
ance. It is also my observation that 
such agents are neglecting the legiti- 
mate field that is open to them in the 
corner grocery, the drug store, the laun- 
dry and in general the establishments 
of all kinds, the proprietors of which 
they are writing for small and moderate 
sized individual insurance. 

The small business insurance can be 
written with much the same tactics as 
personal insurance because the small 
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business is often a personal affair with 
one or two men, The larger policies 
are written more as pure business mat 
ters in which associates, officers or part 
ners are called in or in which the board 
of directors is called upon to consider 
the insurance, 

The successful canvass of a corpora 
tion insurance means, therefore, creat 
ing the interest by showing intelligent- 
ly its usefulness in event of unexpected 
death of the life solicited or as a sup- 
porter of credits and as a dissolver of 
debt in event of death or both. 

It is usually essential to the success 
of the case to prevent the same in in- 
terview arranged for such sole purpose 
and absolutely controlled by the agent 
in order to make the most satisfactory 
progress. 

The First Interview 

I will go further and say that it is 
necessary to do this in order to impress 
the man with the distinctive character 
of the proposition which you have to 
offer. This first interview should out- 
line the subject intelligently and com- 
pletely and get definite facts as to the 
amount of insurance that might be con- 
sidered, the prospect’s age and when 
and how he would take this up either 
with his associates or the board. I am 
assuming, of course, that before any 
such visit had been made that the need 
for such insurance has been carefully 
thought out by the agent and that in- 
quiries have been made to give him a 
basis on which to lay the foundations 
of his case, 

Where the business control ig in the 
hand of one man it may be possible for 
the agent to write the application in the 
first interview, arrange for the medical 
examination and practically complete 
the case. Where the agent can arrange 
to do this by force of the individual soli 
cited being practically owner of the 
business, he should endeavor to make 
it a one-interview case. These cases, 
however, are rare. Usually several in- 
terviews are necessary. The agent 
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should then ask himself what is the 
most I can get out of the first inter- 
view. The answer will probably be to 
interest the man; get from him further 
information that will enable you to 
make the most intelligent proposition; 
organize his mind for the next step by 
finding out when he will have the next 
meeting of the board, or call a meeting 
of his associates to consider the propo- 
sition; finally leaving the case where 
you are to prepare a proposition to be 
submitted to him as the basis for dis- 
cussion with those who must further 
consider it with him, 
The “Fatal” Second Interview 

For the second interview, which we 
have known in life insurance as the 
fatal interview, because most of us are 
one-interview men in the sense of pre- 
paring only for the first call, we should 
have our proposition thoroughly pre- 
pared, ready to give to the man and to 
discuss with him. The preparation of 
this proposition in a business-like, in- 
telligent and attractive form, is but 
another way to establish that confi- 
dence without which no large deal of 
this character is likely to be quickly 
consummated. ; 

Guide for Subsequent Interviews 

Never have a needless interview. 
Never go in to see any one without hav- 
ing a definite object in view. This is 
necessary to save your time as well as 
your standing. This is the best and 
only guide I know for subsequent in- 
terviews. Don’t talk about your big 
case or let it fill your mind, 

The reason so many men are injured 
in our business by soliciting the big 
case or even by writing one, is that they 
waste their time and unsettle them- 
selves talking about it beforehand and 
forever afterward. The actual amount 
of time a first-class man can put on a 
big case without hurting it is really 
small. You are dealing with big men 
who think fast and who build on con 
fidence rather than detail. Give them 
the big idea in a way that fires their 
imagination and inspires confidence and 
you have your case started. Then never 
let down. Follow up your business, but 
never squander a call 


MUTUAL LIFE DATA 


In 11 Years Company Paid Policyhold- 
ers $155,424,969 More Than it 
Received 


For a period of eleven full years, 1906- 
1916, the Mutual Life received from and 
paid to policyholders the following fig- 
ures: 

Received from polic on 

Benefits to Policyholders 

Paid death claims ...... $254,159,892 
Paid endowments, annui 
ties and on surrend- 

ered policies . 236,311,740 


yholders 


$625,547,055 


Paid in dividends... 136,831,514 
Increase in funds held 
for policyholders ....... 153,668,878 


Total benefits to policyholders.. $780,972,024 
Excess of benefits to policyhold- 
ers over amount received from 


Chem cocccccccccscece eocecogesyeeeees $155,434,969 
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Benefits Not In Policy 


By F. H. Small, Pacific Mutual 


Possibly a better title for this article 
vould be Pat's definition of debt 
‘Something which you have when you 
baven't.” At any rate, the benefits not 
provided for in the policy to which we 
refer exist for the policyholder just as 
truly as those set out under the condl- 
tions and provisions of the contract in 
black and white. 

An understanding of these benefits 
will prove of great value in meeting 
competition, especially where the bene- 
fit in question may be printed in the 
contract presented by the other fellow. 
Let us look into one of such benefits, 
frequently set out in the life insurance 
contract—the so-called ‘Accelerative 
Benefit.” 

The Pacific Mutual policies of the 
current edition do not contain an ac- 
celerative benefit so far as a printed 
provision is concerned. The acceler- 
ative benefit, boiled down to its essen- 
tial elements, is merely the use of divi 
dends declared under a_ participating 
policy to shorten the premium paying 
period, thereby converting the policy 
into a paid-up life or endowment con- 
tract, or to provide for the maturity 
of the policy as an endowment for its 
face value, 

Four Options 


The Pacific Mutual under its annual 
dividend contracts gives the insured 
four options for the use of the divi- 
dends, Under the option numbered 
“4” the insured may leave the divi- 
dends with the Company to be invested 
and increased by interest earnings, re- 
serving the right to withdraw such 
dividends and their interest earnings at 
any time he may see fit. Practically 
« bank deposit subject to check, but 
which, unlike most bank deposits when 
subject to check, pays an excellent rate 
ef interest to the depositor. 

Now let us look at page 10 of the 
Company’s Annual Dividend Leaflet, 
Form 4020. Based on the Company’s 
present dividend scale, we find that un- 
der an annual dividend policy for $1,- 
000, issued on the 20 payment life plan, 
age thirty-five, the dividends declarea 
at the end of each of the first nine 
years total $55.78. The Company, un- 
aer the provisions of the policy, agrees 
to increase dividends left with the 
Company with interest at such rate as 
the profits warrant, it being guaranteed 
that the rate shall be not less than 
three per cent. and that the interest 
shall be compounded annually. We 
know that in recent years the actual 
interest allowed on funds of this na- 
ture has been four and three-fourths 
per cent., but let us stick to the guar- 
anteed rate. That is good enough for 
cur present purpose. Improving our 
nine dividends with three per cent, in- 
terest compounded annually we _ in- 
crease our total to $65.05. 

The annual premium required is 
$37.30. The insured has $64.05 on de- 
posit with the Company subject to 
check. He has more than enough to 
pay an annual premium, nearly enough 
to pay two of them. It is his own 
money. If he wishes to use it to pay 
the premiums on the policy, there is 
nothing in the world to prevent his 
doing so. 


Interest Rate 


From the fact that under a well con- 
ducted life insurance company each an- 
rual dividend is larger than the one 
preceding it, and that urder the Pacific 
Mutual’s current contract it is a reason- 
uble assumption that the interest rate 
will be better than three per cent., the 
1esults will without doubt be better 
than we have just figured on for the 
end of the ninth policy year, and will 
be increasingly better the longer the 
policy continues in force, But let us 
deal strictly with facts. 


Making esti- { 


UALR Gece eC 
mates of results growing out of future 
profits under a life insurance contract 
is not only against the law in a majority 
uf States but is sure to prove a boomer- 
eng for the man who proposes to stay 
in the life insurance game for any 
jength of time. 

Under the policy we have used for 
cur computation, the insured contrac! 
ed to make twenty annual premium 
payments for $1,000 of insurance pro- 
tection. Having made those twenty an- 
nual premium payments he will have 
paid all the premiums required. It 
makes no difference whether the in- 
sured pays one premium each year for 
twenty years, or the twenty premiums 
all at one time, or any unpaid balance 
of those twenty premiums all at one 
time. 


The Company’s actuary knows just 
how much money must be paid to the 
Company by each individual insured, in 
order that a fund may be maintained 
which, when increased by _  interest- 
earnings, will be sufficient to pay, at 
the time each individual insured dies, 
the amount of insurance agreed on. 
The contributions to this fund, obtained 
by the premiums paid under any par- 
ticular policy, together with their inter- 
est earnings, are what the actuary 
calls “the reserve held on the policy.” 


Having received all the required premiums 
under our 20 Payment Life policy, the Com- 
pany has on hand all of what we might call the 
the principal which that policy is to contribute 
to the fund, it being only necessary to keep 
such principal invested to make the amount 
adequate for the purpose for which it is to 
be used. 

Under a Whole Life policy the insured con- 
tracts to pay premiums as long as he shall 
live. However, under either a 20 Payment 
Life or a Whole Life policy each premium paid 
adds to the amount of the principal which the 
policy is to contribute to the fund. And just 
as with the 20 Payment Life policy, there will 
come a time with the Whole Life policy when 
the amount of the dividends left with the 
Company will be sufficient to complete the 
principal required, and with the result that 
no more premiums will be necessary and that 
the policy will become a paid-up insurance 
contract. 

It makes no difference whether the contract 
provides life insurance, to be paid at the time 
the insured dies, or whether it provides en- 
dowment insurance, to he paid to the insured 
at the end of a snecified period of time. It is 
enly necessary that the contributions to the 
fund, obtained by the premiums paid under the 
policy, be increased by the dividends and their 
interest accumulations to a point where the 
total equals the sum needed to complete the 
principal, and paid-up life insurance or paid 
up endowment insurance results, just as the 
case may he. 


Payment of Contract 


There is one important point which should 
be kept clearly in mind. The completion of 
the principal required under an endowment 
contract does not mean that the contract will 
immediately become payable to the insured as 
an endowment. Remember that the principal 
must ‘he invested to make the amount ade- 
quate for the purpose for which it is to be 
used—namely to pav to the insured at the end 
of the period specified the amount agreed on 

To rrovide for the immediate maturity of 
the policy as an endowment it will be neces- 
sary that an additional amount be obtained, 
namely. the amount represented hy the inter- 
est to be earned by the principal and which, 
as we have just stated, is necessary. after the 
pelicy becomes fullv paid, to make the amount 
of the principal adeavate for the purpose for 
which it is to be used. 

Let us awsin refer to our 20 Payment Life 
policv, which provides for the pavment of 
$1.00 when the insured shall die. This policy 
provides under its conditions that it may be 
surrendered for a cash yalue. the amount 
shown in the policy to be naid at the end 
of the twentieth year being $610. This $610 in 
reality represents the amount of our principal! 
increased hy the pmonunt of the interest earned 
un to that time hy its investment. Notwith- 
standing that at the end of the twentieth year 
all the required preminms:> wnder this policy 
will have heen paid. the princinal will econ- 
tine to increase from the fact that the Com- 
pany will keep it invested and earning in- 
terest. There will come a_ time when the 
amount of the dividends left with the Com- 
panv will be sufficient to increase the amount 
available as a cash surrender value to $1.000 
At such time. under the cash surrender value 
and the Option 4 dividend provisions of the 
policy, the insvred is actually the nossessor 
of that $1.000. Tf he elects to take the same. 


he has to all practical intents and purposes 
required that the Company mature the policy 
4as_ an endowment and for its face value. 

Had the contract been issued on the Whole 


Assets 
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INSURANCE IN FORCE ............$212,037,400.00 
A good company for the policyholder and the agent 


EDWARD D. FIELD, Superintendent of Agencies. 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(MUTUAL) 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
67th Year 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 


On paid-for insurance basis and with bonds valued at par only (market 
value $409,882 above par) the 67th report shows: 
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62,268,494.36 











Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915 

‘It is noteworthy that this Company was organized without any promotion expenses.”* 

**T beg to report further that I find the Company in excellent financial condition.” 

**The volume of its business has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly and 


its funds are being carefully conserved under expert supervision.”* 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 





Life plan, or on the Endowment plan, given 
cash surrender values and Option 4 dividends, 
it ‘becomes merely a question of time before 
the same will equal the face of the policy, 
which time, as compared with our 20 Payment 
Life policy, would obviously be longer under 
the Whole Life and shorter under the Endow- 
ment plan. 

There’s just one more point to remember— 
that when set out in the policy contract the 
accelerative benefit, from the fact that it is 
based on an unknown quantity (namely, future 
dividends whose amount depends on the meas 
ure of prosperity the Company may enjoy), 
cannot in any way be considered as a guar- 
anty. It is merely an agreement for the doing 
of something to which no sane life insurance 
company could possibly raise any objection. 


FOR MAY IN MAY 

The agency force of the Peoria Life 
produced $1,107,000 for President May 
during the month of May. General 
Agent N. E. King was the leading pro- 
ducer. A pleasant incident in the May 
month campaign was the presentation 
to Mr. May of American beauty roses 
by the agency force. 

The Company’s $100,000 club is to 
meet in Colorado Springs in August. 








Perfect Protection Policy 


OF THE 
RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you something absolutely new 
and different to talk to your pros- 
pects. Gives you a chance to earn 
more money than you are now 
making. 

Our Life Insurance Contracts con- 
tain the most up to date clauses. 
known to the Insurance World. 
The Accident and Health gives full 
protection for at least a third less 
cost than regular casualty com- 
panies. Our agency contracts are 
as liberal as can be made. 


WRITE AND WE WILL TELL 
YOU MORE ABOUT OURSELVES 


Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 


FARMERS BANE BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 











Regarding the life insurance policies of the late James I’. Delaney, 
of 103 Front St., New York City, by his widow. 

Address: Evizaneri 

care of The Eastern Underwriter. 





WANTED 


DELANEY, 














Home Office: 





A Legal Reserve Company 
Are You a Big Producer? 
ONE GENERAL AGENT WANTED IN INDIANA 


Fletcher Trust Bldg., 





Can You Prove It? 


Indianapolis, Ind. 








B. H. WRIGHT, President 





State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 
OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1844 


The Company that gives complete satisfaction to policyholders and 
agents because both are a part of it. 


SEVENTY-THREE YEARS of faithfulness to every promise made. 
Success for our ambitious representatives is a certainty. 


ts Additions are made to our agency force when the right men are found i 


D. W. CARTER, Secretary 


STEPHEN IRELAND, Inspector of Agencies 














June 22, 1917. 
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Advertising Cure 
for Insurance Ills 


WM. KING, OF MISSOURI STATE 
LIFE, ADVOCATES PUBLICITY 
Tells Salesmanship Congress Present 
System of Selling Life Insurance 
is “All Wrong” 

Speaking before the World’s Sales- 
manship Congress in Detroit last week, 
William King, agency supervisor of the 
Missouri State Life and director of its 
School for Salesmen, declared that in 
advertising lay the salvation of life 

insurance. 

Mr. King said that the “present sys- 
tem of selling life insurance is wrong.” 
He said: : 

“It seems to me that a system must 
be developed that will fire the imagi- 
nation of men concerning the business 
of life insurance. I believe that sys- 
tem is advertising, just as it is con- 
ducted in a large measure by the auto- 
mobile concerns of this country. Men 
have confidence in life insurance. 
There is no doubt on this point, but 
frankly, do you believe that men have 
confidence as a class in the business 
of life insurance? Let’s use a suppo- 
sition—-we seem not to have a case n 
point which will allow us to use an 
illustration: 

“Suppose that a company wishes to 
organize a State; suppose that it ad- 
vertised its insurance in substantially 
every paper of genera] circulation in 
that State. Suppose that in addition 
to that, before its supervisor went out 
they took up an individual compaign in 
an individual community to bring in in- 
quiries for life insurance. Don’t say 
this can’t be done, because I know 
people will inquire concerning life in- 
surance. Suppose, then, that its su- 
pervisor went into the particular terri- 
tory and advertised for a_ resident 
agent—suppose that he could show this 
resident agent that he had a number of 
inquiries from people right in that town 
for his life insurance. Suppose, fur- 
ther, that he could say, ‘We will con- 
tinue this advertising for one year 
without cost to you, but after that, you 
will continue at your own expense or 
we will get someone who will.’ Gentle- 
men, do you believe that he would 
have suitable applicants for’ that 
agency? Do you believe that he could 
get enough applicants from which to 
pick a really desirable agent? There 
is absolutely no question about it in 
my mind. 








44 MILLIONS from 42 AGENCIES 





THE 1916 RECORD OF OUR EARNEST, 
LOYAL AND HAPPY AGENCY FORCE 








New England Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
BOSTON, MASS. 

















will produce better agents on the 
whole, making more money than is the 
case at present.” 

At the very outset of his remarks Mr. 
King made the blunt statement that 
“certain agencies are making an effort 
to secure a selection of men, but in 
most cases the ‘hope that springs 
eternal in the human breast’ makes 
most managers o:tain the services of 
practically every man he can possibly 
contract with, in the hope of securing 
business.” Then he launched into his 
subject energetically: 


Discusses School 

The real point at issue, therefore, 
is, “Can a system of selection be 
worked out, and, if so, what means 
are to be followed?” As some of 
you know, my particular business 
for more than a year has been con- 
ducting in connection with the 
agency department of my Company 
the only school of its kind in the 
country—an absolutely free school 
of life insurance salesmanship 
free to any man—anywhere. I 
will not deal with the correspond- 
ence department of this school, 
which has about 4,000 pupils at this 
time, and which I believe can be 
increased at any time to one of 49,- 
000 or more students. 

In the period between January 
18, 1916, and January 18, 1917, we 
handled approximately 1330. stu- 
dents in our night and day depart- 
ments. Not one of them was un- 
der any obligations to become iden- 
tified with our Company. A number 
of them, perhaps 150, came into 
what we are pleased to call our 
agency day school, in which we 
train agents for active field work 
in St. Louis. In the period men- 
tioned we handled 112 of these 150 
students. Now notice these facts: 

We had as a preliminary group 
who came to some extent under 
the immediate influence of the life 
insurance business 1,300 students. 
Of these, 150 were more than ordi- 
narily interested and took our sec- 


as an entity 
He also 


vided 
Continuing, he said: 


point of selection of men, we have 
to show from this group of students 
only the following: 10 men are con 
nected with the St. Louis agency 
and writing $100,000 or better; 2 
men are connected with the Com 
pany out of St. Louis and showing 
similar results; 7 men are showing 
some ability and we think will de 
velop into $100,000 men this year. 
Four men are not to be considered 
agency acquisitions at all, but they 
are sticking to the business. 

From the standpoint of any life 
insurance agency, the results of 
this department show a success; 
it not only delivers a larger vol- 
ume of business, perhaps, than was 
ever delivered by an entirely new 
group of men—new in the business 
as well as in the agency—but 
the department from a company’s 
standpoint actually made a profit 
during the first year. But, gentle- 
men, the net result in so far as 
selection is concerned is this: 112 
contracts made; 12 men added to 
the business of life insurance as 
successful agents Technically, it 
is a success—practically it is a suc 
cess—but actually is it a success? 

It seems to me that we must 
recognize that the _ selection of 
salesmen is a different proposition 
from the selection of physical risks 
for life insurance. 


Mr. King then 


other conditions were 


I believe we have made some ad 
vance in this section of our work. 
We have standardized our working 
system but we have not yet dis- 
covered a satisfactory method of 
enforcing the standardized system 


asserted that the 
human equation was the greatest single 
factor in the selection of salesmen 
that each individual should be judged 
not as a part of a group. 
stated that the man who 
showed discontent in the business 
which he had not made a sucess, might 
make a good insurance salesman, pro- 
equal. 


nd 


Nevertheless, we have worked out 
the following results: 48 new men 
were handled in a group covering 
a period of time varying up to ten 
weeks, and these results were then 
deduced: For every 18 hours they 
worked they made 53 calls, saw 35 
people, interviewed 10—and wrote 
one. These results were on new 
men in city work. Experienced 
men showed a much higher aver- 
age. On the basis of these figures 
we adopted the results as a stand- 
ard for new men. We stated that 
6 hours per day was a standard 
day's work and that if the new 
man worked 6 hours the results 
would be satisfactory both to him 
and to us And, gentlemen, we 
have never had a man fail who 
worked 6 hours per day and made 
his required number of calls. The 
entire fault at present seems to be 
in finding method, force, 
psychology, or what not, which will 
absolutely make men work in the 
life insurance busness 


some 


In addition to standardizing the 
work itself, as stated above, we 
have worked out and applied a 
standardized system of presenta- 
tion. We think we have solved the 
question of “What is an_inter- 
view?” We know that a sale con- 
sists of attention, interest, desire 
and action. We worked out a stand 
ardized selling talk which we re 
quire every man to commit to 
memory before he can sell our 
goods You ask me how? To be 
gin with, life insurance policies are 
substantially the same, except in 
three particulars the number of 
premiums to be paid by the in- 
sured, the time the company pays 
the claim and the method of paying 
the claim There are only three 
ways to close a contract, as you 
know— live, die or quit-—and pos 
sibly become totally and perma 
nently disabled. From these facts 
we organized a standard selling 
talk; we tried it out a sufficient 
number of times to know that it 
did work, and then we made our 
requirements and they must be 
lived up to We recognized that 
methods of getting attention vary, 
and therefore we have worked out 
many styles of approach, which are 
committed to memory; answering 
objections are standardized and the 
new agent is required to have a 
working knowledge of them We 
further coach him on creating de 
sire which may vary, but it has a 
definite place in his selling talk, 
and the variation is made there. 
And to worked 
out and applied several different 
closes, and the new men are shown 
how to close; what to say; what 
to do; these variations are also 
allowed for. 


close we have 


AA” TH eras 


BR, 





“In a small way, I know this is true, ond and more intensive course. It is well enough to suggest that i _ TMENT 
because from our correspondence de- Of this 150, 112 were actually con- the agent’s contract be cancelled, GERMANIA APPOINTMENT 
partment we secure any number of in- tracted with as agents. These 112 but nearly every agency manager The Germania Life Insurance Com 
quiries for agencies, and in new terri- men in the varying periods they knows that this is impractical at pany announces the appointment of 
tory our supervisors go out and make worked, paid for $1.340,000 of new this time when the demands for ‘harles K. Brust, of Pittsburgh, Pa 
contracts and a number of these men life insurance. But from the stand- agents far exceed the _ supply. as manager for Southern California 
have developed into good agents. We with headquarters at Los Angeles 
also know it in a seg gcgy 4 — Mr. Brust has been in the life insur 
another source and that is the develop- . ° ence business in Pittsburgh for a num- 
ol Wak Gs ae he eur gence The Nation Needs Its Business Se ad ccamanes donk ae te See a 


agents, A general agent in a —— Not less patriotic than those who serve the Nation in organisations directly ¢on- olf the Life Underwriters’ Association 

territory under my direction spent $20. nected with the war, are those who keep the wheels of business steadily turning. of that city. 

We held an agency meeting and gath- Their work contributes to the country’s moral poise, and, as well, keeps sound the During the last five years his general 

ered in the students produced by this financial foundation on which our great part in the war must rest. Life insurance is aveney for another life insurance com- 

$20. We made eleven contracts and one ns the pe a S re sources, —_ joe spinor nl of = cant aa aiueed mere thea 6 am 
: myriad homes o the people anc he businesses which urnisnh 1¢ir maintenance. Lile : ‘ . ‘ “ ‘ 

the month following, these eleven insurance has lie Z great opportunity and a great duty in this time of crisis. lion a year; its production last year 


agents produced $60,000 of new busi- 
ness. It is my opinion that advertising 
in the public press, and advertising 
almost alone, will make men respect 
the business of life insurance and de- 
sire to make it theirs. We must com- 
mercialize life insurance, and the cost 
of doing business will be reduced in 
the process, the individual commission 
will be lower, the management ¢x- 
pense slightly higher, but the net ex- 


pense of business much less. Also, it , be printed next week. 


: being wr $1 100,000 
Occasionally we have a General Agency opening — 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies PRESIDENT FOR TEN YEARS 
Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL | 5" ror ile oms tate i aa 
Life Insurance Company has been with the company twenty-nine 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


years. A longer story about the com- 
pany’s accomplishments during the per- 
Incorporated 1851 iod of Mr. Kingsley’s stewardship will 
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Gore and Rhodes 


Discuss Sweet Plan 
NEWARK INSURANCE MEN EN- 
DORSE GOVERNMENT IDEA 


Suggestion That U. S. Payments Be 
Made in Monthly Installments for 
Definite Term Excellent 
Two well-known life insurance men 
who have discussed the government 
life insurance plan stiggested to the 
Council of National Defense by Ed- 
ward IF. Sweet, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, are John K. Gore, of The 
Prudential, and EK. E, Rhodes, of the 

Mutual Benefit. 
Mr. Gore’s Views 
These are the views of Mr. Gore: 


“The men in the military services are em- 


ployed in an extra-hazardous occupation, and 
they or their dependents are entitled to com 
pensation for injury or loss of life. Assistant 
Secretary Sweet’s plan, so far as made ae, 
would follow Ve lines of the Federal employes’ 
compensation act, and seems to be sound in 
principle 

“The plan he continued, “would probably 


not preclude pensions altogether, as Mr. Sweet 
Appears to desire, but it should restrict their 
scope and reduce abuses. In former wars those 
who received pensions had previously received 
no other compensation, and it was easy there 
fore to pa relief bills by appeals to sympathy. 
If some such ~~ as Mr. Sweet proposes were 
put into effect, ibstantial provision for the 
men or their depes ndents would be assured for 


perhaps fifteen years, provided the compensa 
tion were paid in instalments, as it should be 
“After the payment of compensation for so 
many years, the public feeling would be that 
the Government already hid done much, and 
it would be more difficult to procure the pas 


sage of special bills for continuing the pay 
ments Politically, too, the plan would be an 


improvement Members of Congress, as a rule, 
would probably welcome relief from the old 
time pressure by constituents for pension legis 


lation.” 

Mr. Gore was asked whether he would favor 
having life insurance companies take over the 
business, they writing the insurance Poh issu 
ing the policies, and the Government paying 
the premium, He replied: 

Might Offer Services Free 

“With the Government standing back of the 
plan, the actual issuing of policies would not 
be necessary, and the life companies could then 
assume the business without this additional 
administrative expense.” 


How would it be,” it was suggested, “to 
have the companies aid the Government, on 
the administration side, by disbursing the pay 
ments?” 


“That might be worked out,” said Mr. Gore. 
“There has been some discussion among insut 
ance men on this point. <A gay number of 
men might be detailed from the companies 
for this work and the agencies could be uti 
ized. Such a service would not be costly, and 
it. is even possible that it might be offered to 
the Government free. The Liberty Loan bonds 
have been and are being floated by financial 
and business institutions without charge to the 
Government or the buyers, from motives of 
patriotism, It is conceivable that the life 
insurance companies would perform a_ similar 
service in the disbursal of military life insur- 
ance payments 
This would doubtless include’ disability 
awards. Compensation schediles, under work- 
men’s compensation laws, are now fairly well 
standardized There should be no great dif- 
ficulty in ddministering this part of the pro 
posed plan,. if. it became law, and the life 
companies could handle it if desired.” 


According to Mr. Gore, it would be 
incomparably better to provide instal- 
ment, rather than lump-sum, payments 
under a military insurance plan. The 
flat $4,000 for loss of life, suggested by 
Mr. Sweet, including interest, would, 
Mr. Gore thought, furnish payments of 
$30 a month to the beneficiary for fif- 
teen years, and after that period in 
many cases need of relief might be 
lessened. In some instances there 
might still be pressure for continued 
payments, and to this extent, he be- 
lieved, the political evils of the old 
pension system might be expected to 
recur. 


Mr. Rhodes’ Views 
The views of Mr. Rhodes follow: 

“Strictly speaking, the proposition is not life 
insurance. There would not be, as I under- 
stand, any contract of life insurance, and the 
soldiers and sailors would not pay premiums. 
It is simply proposed that the Government shall 
indemnify soldiers and sailors who become dis- 
abled during the war, or indemnify the families 
of those who are killed. 


Plan Feasible 


“The plan is entirely feasible and it can be 


operated in the form proposed much better and 
more simply than a plan for ordinary life in- 
surance, The Government, as stated, will not 
receive any premiums and will not have to 
maintain the legal reserve which the laws of 
the several States require life insurance com- 
panies to maintain. The Government’s dis- 
bursements would be made entirely out of 
funds appropriated by Congress from year to 


“The suggestion that the Government’s pay- 
ments be made in monthly instalments for a 
definite term of years is most excellent, as it 
will relieve the soldiers and sailors and their 
beneficiaries from the necessity and uncertain 
ties of private investment. The purposes of 
the Government would undoubtedly be defeated 
in a great many cases if the amount of the 
proposed indemnity was paid in one sum. Life 
insurance companies hive found that in many 
instances, when the proceeds of policies were 
paid in one sum, the beneficiaries who were 
unused to the investment of funds have quick- 
ly lost the entire principle, and a very large 
proportion of the life insurance issued at the 
present time is written under a plan by which 
the heneficiaries receive a stated income, either 
for life or for a certain number of years. 


What Companies Are Doing 

“The life insurance companies are doing their 
utmost to provide life insurance for enlisted 
men during the present emergency at a reason- 
able cost. All policies issued prior to the out 
break of hostilities are practically free from 
restrictions regarding military or naval service. 
The companies are offering to insure soldiers 
and sailors at the present time with a mod 
er:Ae extra premium to cover the risk and they 
ire agreeing to refund at the close of the war 
iny excess of such extra premium, if there be 
any excess. 

“They are required, however, by the laws of 
the several States to accumulate out of the 
regular premiums paid a certain reserve, and 
this fact makes the temporary cost of the in- 
surance larger than it would otherwise be. 
Moreover, the first duty of the managers is to 
conserve the funds accumulated for the pay- 
ment of outstanding policies, and no life insur- 
ance company would be justified, from patriotic 
or other motives, in hazarding those funds in 
connection with the present emergency. 

“The life insurance companies will be very 
glad to co-operate with the Government in all 
possible ways. The services of the actuaries 
ire at the call of the Government without 
charge; in fact, the Actuarial Society of Amer- 
ica, whose membership comprises the actuaries 
of all the leading companies, has freely offered 
its services to the Government. In addition 
thereto, the compamies stand ready to give the 
Government the benefits of their experience. 


*aid Insurance Side of It 


“The suggestion that the Government provide 
insurance in excess of $4,000 on the basis o 
ordinary rates involves complications which 
make it somewhat difficult to comment upon 
this part of the plan. It is very clear that a 
new life insurance company could not be or- 
ganized at this time for the purpose of insur- 
ing only soldiers and sailors alt ordinary life 
rates, as such rates would not cover the war 
hazard. 

“If the Government desires to place such risks 
with the regular companies it would have to be 
upon some basis which guaranteed the compa- 
nies against loss. The companies would un 
doubtedly agree to assume the risks on a basis 
of actual cost. 

‘As a substitute in whole or in part for the 
old pension plan, with all its abuses, the plan 
suggested deserves great consideration and the 
utmost practicable co-operation on the part of 
all who can in any way further its successful 
operation.” 


PROVIDENT L. & T. LIMITS 

Until further notice, the following 
limits will be imposed upon new insur- 
ance of the Provident L. & T., under 
policies containing the military or 
naval rider: 

Men born since June 5, 1886, who 
are not connected with, nor drafted 
into, any military or naval organization 
or service and who do not intend to 
volunteer for military or naval service, 
will be limited to $10,000 forty-year en- 
dowment, if married, or to $5,000 
thirty-year endowment, if unmarried. 

Men at present engaged in the mili- 
tary or naval service of the United 
States for the duration of the present 
war or for a period not exceeding five 
years following the date of the applica- 
tion, Or men who intend to volunteer 
for, or who shall have been drafted 
into, such service, will be limited to 
$1,000 twenty-year endowment. 

In every case the above amounts 
shall be inclusive of the amount of in- 
surance already carried in the Com- 
pany. 

ALGER BEST PRODUCER 

W. H. Alger, Baltimore, headed the 
list of leaders of the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty in production of 
accident and health business in March 
and April. 








THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU, 
Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 








INSURANCE com 





WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, ST. PAUL BLDG., 220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST, LARGEST STRONGEST 
Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1916: 







eee sie eecaw aie oeauen nikbpeeekoses penedasevuaDalcesesedeenauekhauiemes + $14,464,552.23 
RD cceuvaanccccséseccetuese — 12,436,717.56 
Capital and Surplus.. easaewae 2,027 834.67 
DUMENOS BR TONGS sostecasvncsedvecesasns see 118,349,212.00 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization — . 18,119,172.50 


Is Paying its Policyholders over............+.... 1,300,000.00 annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 











GOVERNMENT INSURANCE 


Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Plans for Insuring Men on Ships An- 
nounced—J. J. Crowley Put 
in Charge 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 


Regulations under which all officers 
and men of American merchant ships 
plying between ports of the United 
States and the war zone must be in- 
sured by their owners for from $1,500 
to $5000 against death, maiming or 
capture were issued by Secretary Mc- 
Adoo. They become effective as to 
vessels leaving the United States June 


26 and as — sailing from foreign THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


ports July 

The Secretary announced the ap- | INSURANCE COMPANY 
pointment of John J. Crowley, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., to have charge of a new 6 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
seamen’s insurance division of the Organized 1850 
War Risk Insurance Bureau, as assist- 


See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 





ant to Director De Lanoy. 








Under authority of the recently en i] 
acted amendments to the war risk law, 
owners of ships voyaging through the 
war zone will be compelled to insure 
or be subjected to an assessment of 
the amount of such insurance and a 


fine of $1,000. Insurance also is made 


available for vessels plying in Ameri- Life and Trust Company 


can coastwise trade, or to other parts OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
of the world than the war zone. But F 
in their case it is permissive and not 


mandatory. What do most men fear? 
The policies will provide for the pay- 


ment of the amount of one year’s earn- An insufficient income for 
ings—in no case more than $5,000 or their wives and children 
less than $1,500—for loss of life or if they die, and for their 
permanent disability. During detention own old age if they live 
by the enemy compensation must be 
paid at the rate of the earnings of the 
insured immediately preceding capture, WE WILL INSURE THE 
For maiming, short of complete dis- INCOME IN EITHER EVENT 
ability, losses will be paid at rates ‘ 
ranging from 45 per cent. of a year’s 
earnings for an eye to 65 per cent. for 


Founded 1865 


Write for Information 














an arm or leg. 








We don’t contract with poor men. 


We give a new man our attention until he is 
started. 


We make our men make good. 
Why don’t you work for us? 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 








The Aetna Life offers 


Prize for $50 in cash prizes— 
Aetna Essay first prize $20—to 
Writers agents writing the best 
essays of not more 

than 1,000 words in length.  Instruc- 


tions to contestants follow: 

“This contest will be simply called 
a contest of agents’ experiences. Write 
out some experience that you have had 
in soliciting a policy or settling a claim 
or tell of some experience you had 
where insurance was refused or ac- 
cepted, and the result of the refusal 
or acceptance if it was quite out of 
the ordinary. Primarily the experi- 
ences must be of such a nature that 
they will help in soliciting—they must 
not be simply amusing anecdotes, al- 
though humorous situations that de- 
velop while soliciting frequently are as 
helpful as serious one. The articles 
will be judged by their selling points— 
that is, if two agents related experi- 
ences that were very much alike and 
one of them told how his experience 


helped to get insurance in another 
case, and the other agent did not, 
naturally the prize would go to the 
former.” 


* * * 


“Do you know that the 
Three Guesses biggest income made 


As To This by a New York life 
Man’s Identity man in 1916 was 
earned by an agent 

who came from German! Poland to 
America in the steerage of an ocean 
liner—who arrived here _friendless, 
venniless, and without a working 
knowledge of the English language?” 
asked D. P. Kingsley, president of the 


New York Life, of J. Herbert Duck- 
worth in an interview for the “Ameri- 
can Magazine.” 

“Last year this man made $107,000 in 
commissions alone, an amount $32,000 
greater than the salary of the President 
of the United States. When you Con- 
cider that many life insurance agents 
make less than $1,000 a year, you will 
see what this immigrant’s achieve- 
ment signifies. 

“What is most interesting to me about 
this man is the fact that he is not one 
ef those ‘natural born geniuses’ who 
begin to challenge attention as soon as 
they step out of the cradle. When he 
entered our employ thirteen years ago 
je stated on his application blank that 
he hoped to write “about $5,000 worth 


of insurance a month.’ This is an 
amount so modest that any agent who 


expects to hold his job ought to reach 
it, at least. 

“Soon after he entered our employ, a 
change, a development, came into this 
man’s life. New possibilities opened 
before him, new ambitions within him. 
In a few years he was breaking all 
records. In 1916 he wrote over $10,090 
cf paid insurance for every working 
cay in the year. 

“There is nothing surprising to me in 
this. Almost every man has undreamed- 
of possibilities. If something hits him 
in the right spot, if his ambitions and 
energies are unloosed, he will quickly 
discover these possibilities. Otherwise 
he may pass through life in an easy 
rut, never tapping the great reserves 
within him. 

“For one thing he has developed a 
dynamic, driving personality,” replied 
Mr. Kingsley. “He will say ‘Good 
morning’ in a way that will make you 
sit up straighter in your chair—you 
feel that he means that greeting with 
his whole soul. Talk with him for five 
winutes and you will find yourself al- 
most dazed by the flow of his nervous 
force. 

“He believes in this company and its 
policies with a fierce intensity. Sell- 
ing life insurance is the greatest thing 


m his life. It is his vocation, his avoca 
tion and his gospel. I have known him 
to reserve a hotel table for New Year's 
Eve and then give up the party at the 
last minute to talk insurance to some 
prospect. He has an absolute confi- 
cence that he can sell any amount of 
insurance he sets his heart on. And 
confidence in one’s self and one’s cause 
is half the battle. 

“On my first anniversary as president 
of this company he wrote a good-sized 
policy as an anniversary present, The 
next year he wrote two policies on that 
way. Every year since he has gone 
out and got a number of policies equal 
to the number of years I have been 
president—without holding over a 
single policy to make his task easier. 
Last year he brought in nine policies 
on June 17th; this year I expect ten. 

“Three or four years ago physicians 
told him that he was driving himself 
to death—that he had only three or 
four weeks to live unless he stopped 


work and went to Carlsbad for treat- 
ment. He went to Carlsbad—but he 
did not stop work. Instead, he wrote 


policies for the man who sold him his 
transatlantic ticket, the captain and the 


first officer of the liner, the physician 
who treated him and the attendant 
who waited on him at Carlsbad * * * 


What are you going to do with a man 
like that!” 


* Bo * 


It might properly be 


Various Forms said that the group 
of Group business is only 
Insurance about four years 

old, says the Aetna 
Life “News.” 


In the beginnings of group business 
the favorite plan was to cover all em- 
ployes for a given amount and then 
simply increase that amount of insurance 
for various individuals as the manage 
nent might see fit. Arbitrary increases 
of that kind naturally subjected the in 
dividual whose life was to be so in 
sured to medical examination of some 
sort, or inspection. It sometimes hap 
pened that those for whom insurance 
was most desired were undesirable at 
the time. Largely on this account the 
term of service basis of insurance, or 
what is more commonly known as the 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
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THE 
METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


Of the People 
The Company By the People 
For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company's 
Business during 1916 was: 


701 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 


8,304 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,969,823 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Revived and Increased. 

$376,827.40 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to 
Reserve. 


$220,509.26 per day in Increase of 
Assets. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 








bonus system, lately has been adopted 
iargely. By this system the insurance 
on individual lives is made to depend 
on the completed terms of service, the 
amount increasing usually $100 a year 
up to a certain specified limit, the limit 
in many cases being dependent upon a 
particular class of employment and 
the resultant value of the services of 
the employe. 

The Aetna Life has written a num 
ber of policies which contain schedules 
of insurance somewhat like the fol- 
lowing: 

Ordinary 
and second 
up to $500. 

Expert employes, mechanics and 
forth, first year $500 and up to $1 000 


$200 
forth 


laborers, first 
year $300, and 


year 
so 


80 


the same way, and office force $1,000 
to $1,500; foremen and _ superintend- 
ents $1,500 to $2,000. 

Under such schedules or plans the 
increase of insurance is automatic. It 
takes effect at the proper time with 
out special request upon the part of 


the employer other than the requests 


contained in the original application 
for the policy. The increases of this 
class do not subject the individual to 





Representing 





The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the ‘‘oldest company in America 


mean certain success for you. 


For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 


34 NASSAU STREET. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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medical examination, the assumption 
being that there is no selection of 
risks against the interests of the in- 
suring company. 

Many employers prefer not to in- 
sure employes who have completed 
less than six months of continuous 


service, thereby eliminating to a large 
extent the floating element that is al- 
ways in evidence. Some employers go 
so far as to eliminate employes who 
have been in service less than one 
year, but the advantages of this elimi- 
nation are doubtful. 

Other pians of insurance which are 
being widely adopted are as follows: 
Married employes $1,000 and single 
employes $500, regardless of previous 
terms of service. 


Another scheme is simply to equal 


the annual salary with a certain ae- 
fined limit—say $2,000. 
Where the officers or executives of 


a company desire to be included under 
the group, the amounts of insurance 
written are usuaily from $1,000 to $3,- 
000, satisfactory evidence of insurabil- 
ity often being required. Officers or 
heads of a concern usually wish to be 
included, not so much for the sake of 
insurance at group rates as they wish 
their employes to feel that they are 
glad to benefit under the same condi- 
tions as are applicable to their em- 
ployes. It may be said that banks, 
trust companies and financial institu- 
tions in general adopt the annual 
salary basis. Manufacturers, especi- 
ally those employing machinists and 
expert mechanics, adopt the term of 
service or bonus plan, and the em- 
ployers of lower classes of labor are 
more inclined to place a fixed amount 
of insurance upon every employe with 
dependents, and a smaller amount on 
employes without. 

It is now a generally recognized fact 
that group insurance stabilizes labor. 
The individual insurance certificate is- 
sued under a group policy is about the 
only gift of an employer to his em- 
ployes which in practically all cases 
gets into the home. 


W. H. D. BARR DEAD 


W. H. D. Barr, a well-known insur- 
ance man of Buffalo and treasurer and 
director of the Erie Savings and Loan 
Association, is dead in that city. Mr. 
Barr was a prominent member of 
Lake Erie Commandery No. 20 Knights 
Templar. 


The Lincoln National Life has adopt- 
ed the Astor recommendations. 
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FOUR-FLUSH EDITORS 

The Eastern Underwriter doubtless 
should feel profoundly flattered that 
Messrs. Underwood and Caverly and 
Hughes and Heilman—the telephone 
hooks says they are editors if you have 
never heard of them—credit this pub- 
lication with sufficient influence to have 
heen able to have stopped the Pitts- 
vurgh Life & Trust debacle after it 
occurred. This paper has all the facts 
tbout the Johnstown Flood, the Mount 
Pelee disaster and the Fall of Pompeii. 
We doubt if with all of our credited in- 
fluence we could save a single life lost 
in those catastrophes at the present 
time. The Eastern Underwriter, some 
time after the Pittsburgh Life & Trust 
vas turned over to Birdseye, received 
a rumor from Pittsburgh, saying that 
it looked rather suspicious. But, later, 
F. A. Wallis, a distinguished general 
agent of good reputation, was elected 
president of the company, which had 
always been known as a decent com- 
pany, and the rumor seemed hardly 
vorth hiring a detective agency at an 
expense of possibly several thousand 
dollars to run it down, merely on the 
chance that here would be a sensation- 
al story to print in big type; and a 
story that could not possibly have 
turned one single share of stock back 
to the directors who had sold the com- 
pany to Birdseye. 

“The insurance department is only 
three blocks from the office of The 
Eastern Underwriter,” says Under- 
wood. Yes, and the Insurance Depart- 
ment is only two blocks from the office 
of Clarence F. Birdseye, who had been 
having interviews with the Superin- 
tendent for weeks; and two blocks 
from the office of Frederick A. Wallis. 
The facts in the matter are that The 
astern Underwriter was the first 
paper to print that the Broadway office 
huildings of the Pittsburgh Life & 
Trust had been sold by the company. 
't was this news that started the in- 
surance department quizzing Birdseye 
from a new angle, and led to the ex- 
posure. 

In newspaper offices there is an ex- 
»ression, “four-flush editors,” which in- 
terpreted means the man _ who hits 
ut heads far away when there are hit- 
able heads at home which he does not 
but should punch. In such a category 
is the country editor who blazes away 
at the Standard Oil, the Japanese cab- 


inet or some other terrible and re- 
mote “evil” where there is no come- 
back in the shape of revenues to be 
lest. Such an editor ignores the local 
mill owner who is working girls of 
tender age fourteen hours a day. With 
a little exercise of common sense in 
the matter of classification we would 
call Messrs, Underwood, Caverly, 
Hughes and Heilman four-flush editors. 
‘hey cannot justly be accused of biting 
the hand that feeds them. 


THE BIG LINES 

Although the hearing on re-insurance 
yy the Insurance Commissioners held 
ut the Hotel Astor, New York, on Tues- 
day afternoon led directly to a vacant 
lot, it occasionally was stirring, some- 
times impertinent, and frequently amus- 
ing. Thus, the grizzled E. R. Kennedy 
shook his finger at the commissioners 
und accused them of blockading the 
engine of industrial progress by even 
vonsidering legislation about re-insur- 
nance. Commissioner Button informed 
Mr, Kennedy that a broker does not 
represent the people, but the compan- 
ies, which Mr. Kennedy strenuously 
denied. President Kahn, of the Vulcan, 
took advantage of the occasion to make 
an impassioned speech criticising the 
iusurance fraternity because the Vul- 
can didn’t get any of the millions of 
insurance placed on the J. P. Morgan 
zrt collection, whereupon Mr. Kennedy 
said he thought that omission was 
just about right; to which Mr. Kahn 
retorted that it ill became a man as- 
sociated with the old Liberty to make 
such a remark. 

Commissioner Merrill asked some 
questions about annexes and insurance 
capitalization that he had been carry- 
ing around in his head for months. 
Vice-President Platt, of the Insurance 
Company of North America, after a 
commissioner had shot at him a most 
carefully primed, cleverly put, skillful- 
ly conceived question, aimed to em- 
barrass almost any underwriter of con- 
sequence, and starting “Now, Mr. Platt, 
don’t you think ?” answered in five 
words “No, I do not think so.” Mr. 
Ludlum, of the Home, declared that in 
his opinion “a $1,000,000 company” was 
not necessarily a “big company.” Mr. 
Hoadley, of Newark, told a couple of 
anecdotes about Carl Schreiner, of the 
Munich, and Mr. Ryon, of the National 
Foard, threw up his hands and begged 
ieave to print, saying that he couldn't 
begin to cover the subject in the time 
at his disposal. Marine men, not di- 
rectly affected by the bill, insisted upon 
naking speeches. 

These were only a few of the side- 
lights on a hearing that did not have 
a dull moment; and they illustrate 
vhere the session was weak. There 
wasn’t time enough for real, vital in- 
formation about re-insurance. One 
side merely attacked the prevailing 
system; the other defended it. 

To have been a success there should 
have been offered data of the kind Mr. 
Hardison asked for—congested district 
liability, for example, of treaty com- 
panies. 

To say that the hearing did not get 
anywhere is not exactly correct. It 
developed the fact that if there is a 
restriction in the re-insurance situa- 
tion the net lines of the companies will 
be increased; and that this increase in 


some cases will be very large. The 
hearing further indicated that in the 
opinion of the iarge companies there 
1. grave doubt if the smaller companies 
will be any better off with the new 
legislation than they were before. 
‘vhese companies allege that the large 
iisurers will adjust themselves to new 
conditions somehow; that no good can 
come of the proposed legislation, the 
only effect of which will be to disturb 
conditions and cause some annoyance 
for a time, while a new foothold for 
paternalism will be given. 

As for the small companies, there is 
constantly before them the specter of 
Henry Evans’ prophecy that only a 
few companies will survive the pace. 
‘hey are sure they have the right to 
survive and that they can do so in a 
fair race, They want the legislatures 
to prevent their being unnecessarily 
handicapped. 

THE UNIFORM WAR CLAUSE 

It is to be regretted that despite the 
general desire of the bulk of life com- 
panies for uniform war clause pro- 
visions, the similar wish of nearly all 
the insurance commissioners, and the 
intelligent and commendable efforts of 
Commissioner Mansfield and his war 
provision committee confreres there 
are at least three States which through 
their Insurance Departments, object to 
the uniform provisions adopted at the 
Hotel Astor in April. If these States 
could be won over in sOme way the 
Astor recommendations would probably 
fo through with flying colors, In the 
meantime, here’s hoping that Commis- 
sioner Mansfield’s committee will have 
£00d luck in its new effort to have com- 
panies accept the Astor report. The 
principal States of the country having 
taken the lead, the three other States 
should follow, if they can possibly do 
so under their laws. 


FIDELITY LEADERS’ CLUB 

The convention of the Fidelity Lead- 
ers’ Club was held in Philadelphia, June 
20, 21 and 22; and continues in Atlantic 
City, June 22 and 25. George W. Mea- 
cham is president of the club. The con- 
vention was opened by President Talbot 
with a word of greeting. Thomas H. 
Beck, of the American Lithographic Co., 


‘will talk on aids to selling. 


Some topics for discussion are the 
“Income for Life” policy, continuous in- 
stalment plan, Fidelity Disability Pro- 
vision and “Under Present Conditions 
Do the Industrial or the Agricultural 
Districts Offer the Better Opportunity 
for New Production?” 


AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION 


War Risks and Other Subjects to Be 
Discussed August 8, 9, 10 
at Grand Rapids 


The annual meeting of the American 
Life Convention in Grand Rapids on Au- 
gust 8, 9 and 10 will be unusually im- 
portant because of war conditions, 
changed situations and new problems. 
It is proposed to devote the executive 
session of the evening of August 8 to 
practical discussions of the business, 
especially war risks. 

Governor Osborn will address the con- 
vention, 

MOLLOY SPECIAL AGENT 

William P. Molloy has been appoint- 
ed special agent of the fire department 
of the Automobile Insurance Company 
of Hartford. Mr. Molloy, who has been 
office superintendent, will make _ his 
headquarters in Hartford. 








HUMAN INTEREST 




















GEORGE F. MURRELL 


George F. Murrell, of Clark & Mur- 
rell, general agents for the Bankers’ 
Life of Des Moines at Pittsburgh, is 
president of the Bankers’ Life Hundred 
Thousand Dollar Club for 1917. The 
officers of the club are chosen on the 
basis of issued business. Mr. Murrell 
nad issued $583,500 in 1916. The gen- 
eral agency of which he is a member 
was one of eighteen million dollar 
agencies of the company and _ stood 
twelfth on the list with a production 
of $1,315,000. 

* a * 

Eli Deeming Weeks, one of the best- 
known insurance men in the New Eng- 
land States, died at his home in Ban- 
tam, Conn, last week at the age of 
eighty-seven. Mr. Weeks was born in 
Washingten, Conn., where, after an 
elementary school education, he 
learned the trade of carriage maker. 
Eventually he went to New Preston, 
where he went into business as Car- 
riage maker under the firm name of 
Weeks & Burnham. In 1859 he went 
1G Bantam, where he established the 
Litchfield Carriage Co., of which he was 
secretary and treasurer for five years. 
In 1878 he retired from the concern 
and became identified with the 
Phoenix Mutual Life. He served three 
terms in the legislature, 1867, 1877 and 
1913, being the oldest member of the 
1913 session. Mr. Weeks was a mem- 
ber of the Litchfield School Board and 
at various times held other town 
offices. For many years he acted as 
moderator at the town meetings of 
Litchfield. In 1856 he married Maria 
T. Bradley of Bantam, the couple cele- 
brating their golden wedding in 1906. 

Mr. Weeks served for eighteen terms 
as treasurer of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, declining re- 
nomination at the Atlantic City Con- 
vention in September, 1913. Previous 
tc being treasurer, he acted as vice- 
president of the association. He was 
also an officer in the Connecticut Life 
Underwriters’ Association. In 1894 he 
was president of the association. 

* 7” yr 

Charles L. Tyner, vice-president of 
the Home, has two sons who have 
joined the colors. His eldest son is 
now at Plattsburg and the next young- 
est has joined the Naval Militia. 

BLAKE’S CLEVER LETTER 

J. M. Blake, of Blake & Davies, Phila- 
delphia, is author of a clever letter in 
the Philadelphia “Ledger,” written in 
Japanese dialect, and making an appeal 
for the purchase of Liberty bonds. 
“Junkers must not make junk of the 
United States,” is one of his lines, 
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Commissioners Talk 
of Binder Situation 


PUT NEXT STEP UP TO THE 
NATIONAL BOARD 


Want Memorandum Containing Con- 
crete Suggestions for Stopping 
of Credit Abuses 








The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners which met here this week 
discussed the question of binders. 
Some time ago Commissioner Hardison 
of Massachusetts proposed to the com- 
mittee of blanks of the commissioners’ 
convention that the 
terrogatory be inserted in the 
and mutual fire blanks. 

Amount of earned premiums lost 
on policies or binders under which 
the company became responsible 
in case of loss, which policies or 
binders were cancelled or termi- 
nated during the year, but for 
which no premium was received by 
the company or its agents. 

National Board Point of View 

The 


following new in- 
stock 


proposition was discussed at 
length by the members of the com- 
mittee, who also listened to remarks 
on the subject by Messrs. Richards, 
Porter and Crockett, of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, who were 


at the time in conference with the 
committee on other matters. While 
these gentlemen admitted that the 


practice of granting insurance on bind- 
ers or policies which were afterwards 
cancelled from date without any re- 
muneration to the companies was an 
evil which the companies recognized 
and had endeavored to find means of 
overcoming, it was their opinion that 
nothing short of legislation by the 
various States would prove an effective 
remedy. An effort to get information 
through the blank as to the cost to 
the companies of this free insurance, 
which information would have to come 
from the agents who often made no 
record of binders and who could not 
or would not furnish the data in any- 
thing approaching correctness, would, 
in their opinion, produce no valuable 
results. 

The chairman of the committee on 
blanks thereupon requested of Messrs. 
Richards, Porter and Crockett that they 
use their best efforts to have the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters pre- 
pare and furnish to the secretary of 
the Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners a memorandum setting forth 
its views on the proposition and in- 
cluding therein concrete suggestions 
for such remedial legislation as might. 
in their, judgment, seem practical and 
desirable. To this request the above 
gentlemen readily acceded. 

On the question of a new interroga- 
tory, as proposed by Commissioner 
Hardison, the committee on blanks then 
voted that no action be taken at thjs 
time, 


Say Present Laws Are Sufficient 


That was the situation up to the 
time the commissioners met this week. 
Some of the commissioners thought 
that the present anti-rebating laws are 
adequate to stop insurance on credit 
evils, but others doubted it. Commis- 
sioner McMaster told of practices in 
South Carolina and Commissioner But 
ton of practices in Virginia. Commis- 
sioner Young of North Carolina thought 
that the companies were not particu- 
larly serious in their desire for binder 
reform because “they have now reached 
a position where opposition would line 


them up against agents,” 
that they are afraid to act. 

Commissioner Mansfield of Connecti- 
cut said that the National Board’s com- 
mittee had promised to use its efforts 
to prepare a memorandum on the sub- 
ject offering suggestions for relief, and 
he had implicit confidence in the word 
of the National Board; that when its 
committees said they would do a thing 
experience showed they would perform 
their part. 

It was decided to write to the Na- 
tional Board and ask them to prepare 
a memorandum for the commissioners. 


intimating 


OPEN MARINE OFFICE 


Jan Hermert & Gaudesaboos to Do 
Brokerage Business and Average 
Adjusting 


John Van Hermert and E. G. Gaudes- 


aboos have entered into partnership 
and opened a marine brokerage office 
at 59 Pearl street, New York. Mr, Van 


Hermert has been with Fred S. James 


& Co. for about six years prior to 
which he was in the Amsterdam, Hol 
land. office of the National Board of 
Marine Underwriters of New York. 
Mr. Gaudesaboos has been with W. H 
McGee & Co., coming there from the 
office of Price & Forbes, London 


Lloyds, London. Before the beginning 
of the war in Europe Mr. Gaudesaboos 
was with the representative of the 
National Board of Marine Underwriters 
in Antwerp, Belgium. 


SHOULD HOLD CONVENTIONS 
Mistaken Idea About Policy of United 
States Government—Favors Trade 
Meetings 


A mistaken idea has prevailed that 
the holding 
of trade conventions this year, as a re- 


the Government is against 
sult of which several insurance conven- 


tions have been called off, and others 
are in abeyance. The Hastern Under- 
writer is informed that the Washing- 
ton authorities think it a mistake to call 
off these trade conventions unless the 
transportation situation changes very 
materially from what it is now. 


WILL HOLD MEETINGS 


The regular monthly luncheon-meet- 


ing of the Maryland Field Club, which 
was held at the Hotel Rennert on June 
5, reconsidered the proposed abandon- 
ment of the July and August meetings, 
and it has been announced that the 
usual monthly sessions will be held in 
those two months. 

At the June meeting the instructive 
talk by Manager John H. Kenney, of 
the Association of Fire Underwriters, 
on the new mercantile building sched- 
ule, was greatly appreciated. 


MUST PRODUCE BOOKS 

That a claimant under a fire policy on 
personal property must produce for ex- 
amination his books of account, bills, 
invoices and other vouchers as required 
by the policy, unless it is impossible or 
xood cause be shown for his failure to 
do so, was decided a few weeks ago in 
the Supreme Court of Appeals of West 
Virginia in the case of Riley vs. Aetna 
Insurance Company. 

In the same case it was also held that 
the existence of a chattel mortgage 
upon personal property or placing such 
mortgage thereon after the policy was 
issued and during the life of the pol- 
icy without the consent of the insurer 
cndorsed on the policy would invalidate 
the policy. 


FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE—ALL LINES 








The Automobile Insurance | 
Company of Hartford, Conn. 
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LECTURES FOR WOMEN 


In view of the influx of women into 


the underwriting offices the Insurance 
Society is considering, but has not yet 
decided upon definitely, lectures for 
women. As to just what scope the lec 
tures will take—whether about under 
writing or clerical problems—is not 


known yet. 


Hendon Chubb, of Chubb & ‘Son, has 
subscribed for $100,000 worth of Lib 
erty bonds. 


RED CROSS 


The Red Cross campaign in the in 
urance district has been a decided 
success. Wallace Reid, at the head of 
one committee, and A, C. Hegeman 


chairman of another, report insurance 


en eager to make contributions in 
this patriotic cause. Among dividend 
Red Cross contributions announced in 
the morning papers Thursday is tnat 


of the Home Insurance Company, $60,- 
600 





We ie 


SAMUEL W. 





mI * 
WEBSTER & 
ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
Correspondent 
Fire Insurance Companies desiring to secure for their local agents lines 
on out of town risks, controlled by brokers. 


SCOTT, Underwriting 


CO., INC, 


for 


Manager. 








NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 


$641,341.77 
230,513.29 
300,000.00 
63,479.83 


Reserve 
Capital 
Surplus 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Inc, 1870 


$357,318.58 
54,256.92 
200,000.00 
96,379.07 


Assets 
Reserve 
Capital 
Surplus 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES 








IS BROKER PUBLIC’S MAN? 


“Yes,” Says E. R. Kennedy; “No,” Says 
Commissioner Button in Kebuttal 
at Hearing 


At the hearing this week on re-insur- 
ance, KE. R. Kennedy, of Weed & Ken- 
nedy, did not like the twist that the 
discussion was taking and asked: 
“When are my people's rights to be 
considered?” 

“What do you mean by your people?” 
asked Commissioner Button. 

“IT mean the policyholders whom I 
represent as a_ broker,” retorted Mr. 
Kennedy. 

“I do not consider that the broker 
represents the public. He is the com- 
panies’ man,” said Mr. Button. “Aren't 
you paid by the companies?” 

“No,” answered Kennedy. “The as- 
sured pays me the premium, and I 
deduct my commissions and send the 
balance to the companies.” 

The incident caused considerable 


amusement, 
* * 


Kling Returns to J. & H. 
George Kling, who left Johnson & 
Higgins a short while ago to go with 
R. A. Corroon & Co., has returned to 
the former office. 
+ * * 
Hart Promoted By Corroon 
T. J. Hart, who for several years 


*has been traveling the entire country 


for R. A. Corroon & Co., has been 
taken into the office and placed in 
charge of several departments. 
on a + 
Mutual Automobile Assessments Ques- 
tioned 
The Oregon attorney general decided 
last year that automobile policies could 
not be written by mutual fire com- 
panies and Commissioner Wells so in- 
formed the Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Portland, directing it to cancel 
such policies and return the premiums. 
Since then the Company has_ been 
placed in receiver’s hands and he is 
attempting to collect an assessment on 
an automobile policy, which right is 
denied by the insurance department. A 
test suit to determine the question will 


be instituted. 
*“* * 


Cornering the Market 

Considerable objection is being voiced 
vy small brokers to the practice of the 
larger brokers in cornering the marine 
insurance market for a ship far in ad- 
vance of the date of sailing. The prac- 
tice is for brokers to ask for a large 
coverage on cargoes, cleaning up the 
market so that later when the smaller 
brokers get lines on the same cargoes 
they find the companies “loaded up.” 


CITY CLUB OUTING 


Representatives of Company and Bro- 
kerage Offices Play Baseball Game 
at College Point, Long Island 


The broker is stronger than the com- 
pany, if the baseball game between 
representatives of both offices at Col- 
lege Point, L. I, on Saturday, is any 
criterion. The occasion was the first 
annual outing of the City Insurance 
Club. 

There were 148 persons present. The 
trip was made from Fulton street at 
1:30 on the steamer H. S. Caswell. A 
440-yard race was run and won by 
George F. Murphy, of Jackson & Pot- 
ter. The fat man’s race was won by 
George Planning, of Newman & Me- 
Bain. 

Albert Lyons, of Lyons, Stadholz Co., 
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LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 
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umpired the baseball game. He lost 
seven pounds. Victor Metz, of the 
Central Fire Office, Inc., made the only 
home run of the game and lost nine 
pounds. Albert Geering, of Maiden 
Lane and William street, was the 
starter of the races. Jos. Blume, of 
Jos. S. Blume & Co., and James S. 
Skinner, broker, were the judges. Ed- 
die Ziegler, of Russell, Scott & Ziegler, 
ws present with his smile. Frank 
Ross, with Frank, Jr., arrived in time 
to cal. a. hner was served at 6 o’clock 
and in sumptuous fashion—so sumptu- 
ously in fact that one of our shining 
brokerage lights mistook the butter for 
French ice cream. 

The committee in charge of the af- 
fair was composed of: 


George L. Hodson, Newman & Mc- 
Bain; G. J. Kingsley, Wickham & 
Kemp; E. J. Habrich, R. A. Corroon 
& Co.; J. E. Hylind, Gibson & Wesson; 
Chas. Miller, Cornwall & Stevens; 
George Shevlin, Schaeffer & Shevlin; 
John Doherty, Fred S. James & Co.; 
Kk. L. Heffner, Automobile Insurance 
Co.; Wm. Morsel, Fred S. James & Co.; 
rank Gibson, Fred S. James & Co.; J. 
Witzpatrick, Fred & James & Co.; Harry 
Cox, Wilcox, Peck & Hughes; Jos. Leff- 
son, Merchants Fire; and H. Tusick, 
Gibson & Wesson. 


SUES FOR SALVING SHIP 

The Reid Wrecking ‘Company, a Can- 
adian corporation, has brought suit in 
the U. §S. District Court in Buffalo 
against the Commercial Union Insur- 
ance Company of North America and 
the Standard Marine Insurance Co., 
Ltd., to recover $15,305.56, a balance 
alleged to be due in salving the steam- 
er I. W. Nicholas, stranded in Lake 
Huron in 1913. The wrecking company 
admits that the insurance companies 
paid all of their bill save the amount 
for which it has brought suit. 
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RE-INSURANCE HEARING 


Companies May Increase 
Net Retentions 
(Continued from page 1.) 
block the car of modern industrial 
progress. Just before adjournment they 
announced that the matter would be 
taken under consideration, and that if 
anyone wanted to file a brief they 
would be glad to read it. O. B. Ryon, 
of the National Board, said the subject 
was so big that he could only cover a 
few high spots in the limited time at 
his disposal and that he would file a 
brief. 
Mr. Ludlum’s Argument 

In addition to Mr. Ryon the National 
sjoard was represented by a committee 
consisting of Messrs. Ludlum, vice- 
president of the Home and Franklin; 
Babb, United States manager of the 
Northern; and Platt, vice-president In- 
surance Company of North America. 

Mr. Ludlum, who is chairman of the 
laws committee of the National Board, 
started the discussion by saying that 


he represented both a large and a 
small company, but proposed to dis- 
cuss the question from the broadest, 


economic standpoint. One reason 
which made him object to the I]linois 
re-insurance bill is that it is an added 
instance of an unnecessary and re- 
strictive legislation proposition; fur- 
ther, that it aimed to limit and restrict 


practices of underwriting which were 
perfectly innocent, necessary and un- 
objectionable. Mr. Ludlum did nc® 


think that the question of the amount 
of a company’s own net retention in- 
terested the public. He did think, how- 
ever, that the bill, if it became law 
generally, would interfere with the ex- 
change of business between companies 
and their distribution of lines. 

In other words, that it would serious- 
ly interfere with a system that has 
peen evolved by gradual but sure pro- 
and which best meets the needs 
He described the manner 
are re-insured, and 
needs of large in- 
surers were being satisfactorily met. 
He said there had been a great deal 
cf! misapprehension regarding the atti- 
tude of the larger companies on re-in- 
surance. So far as the Home was con- 
cerned he said that circulars had been 
sent to field men, asking them to urge 
agents to give the Company net lines 
rather than excess lines. There were 
Inany reasons why the Company wanted 
only net lines from agents. For one 
thing the Company would just as soon 
have the net line as a larger line, the 
excess of which would have to be dis- 
tributed anyway. Then, too, if the 
agent sends an unusually large line he 
may think the Company is keeping all 
of it, not knowing that it is necessary 
to distribute the excess, so that it 
takes misunderstanding. 

The Treaty Company 

In discussing an angle that foreign 
companies through the re-insurance 
route get too much business, Mr. Lud- 
lum wanted to know what difference 
it made to the State if the foreign com- 
panies got the excess as re-insurance 
cr as direct writers. There was noth- 
ing to stop treaty companies from 
qualifying as direct writing companies 
and planting agencies. 

Mr. Ludlum said there was a great 
deal of exaggeration regarding the 
amount of premiums that go abroad. 
A superficial examination of the pre- 
miums of the treaty companies is mis- 
leading. After legal and surplus de- 
posits, reserve requirements, losses, ex- 
penses, ete., are deducted, there is 
much less than thought. 

The present system has many ad- 
vantages to the insurer, who does not 
want a trunkful of policies. If the 


cess, 
of the times. 
*n which large lines 
declared that the 


Iilinois bill would help the small com- 
panies he would be the first to approve 
of it. 


He expressed himself as being 





sympathetic with small companies not 
oecause he was an officer of one (the 
Franklin) but from general principles. 
His attitude was that he wanted any 
well-managed, decently-operated, small 
company to succeed, but he said that 
if the Illinois bill were enacted by all 
States small companies would be, like 
the label on the bottle, “Not in it at 
all.” At the present time the small 
company is or may be a factor. If re- 
insurance were restricted he could see 
very easily how they would not be. 

If re-insurance facilities are inter- 
fered with to any extent the larger 
companies will increase their net lines, 
and will offer such large net lines to 
agents that the smaller companies will 
have extreme difficulty in meeting the 
competition. 

Discussion By Mr. Babb 

George W. Babb, United States man- 
ager of the Northern, said that he be 
lieved the great body of insurance com 
missioners oppose paternalistic legisla- 
tion, except when they consider that the 
best interests of the public demand it. 
He had tried to discover what mizht be 
a logical and good reason for the intro- 
duction of legislation such as was pro- 
posed limiting re-insurance. If this leg- 
islation were of such a character as to 
serve the public interest he could un- 
derstand it, but he did not know of any 
time or place or point by which the 
public suffers or has suffered by reason 
of the present practice of re-insurance. 
He told of the experience in San Fran 
cisco of his own company with its 
treaties, this re-insurance amounting to 
about $1,500,000. With the exception of 
a very few thousand dollars re-insured 
in a domestic company the Northern 
had collected every cent, and this loss 
would not have been prevented if the 
proposed Illinois law had been effective 
in California at the time. 
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PUBLIC SATISFACTION and AGENCY SATISFACTION are 
 pessable to the progress and permanency of a Fire 
The NATIONAL UNION is building 
permanency. A very important phase of its bu 
to satisfy as it grows. And it grows because it satisf 
Standing firmly upon its resources and good name, it re 
upon the inflexible sincerity of its purposes and deeds fol 
Public appeal and Agency favor. 
considerations not merely as a good present day polic 
It means the Company 1 
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BEFORE COMMISSIONERS 


re-insurance 
among companies. 


The present practice of 
is a great equalizer 
It enables the wholesome, good com- 
pany of ordinary size to maintain its 
position and to gratify demands of pol- 
icyholders of considerable size. 

The property owner objects to a large 
number of policies on the same risk. 
It is an inconvenience from several 
standpoints. One property owner pre- 
fers companies of a certain class: 
others of another class. Under the pres- 
ent system there is perfect freedom, and 
if he wants small policies he can get 
them. ‘He is the arbiter; not the in- 
surance companies, In other words, the 
present status is the result of the 
wishes and preference of the _ policy- 
holder, and is not an imposition by the 
companies, Companies are equalized 
without regard to their size. Mr. Babb 
said he had a great respect for compa 
nies of small or medium size, who con 
duct their business along lines of sound 
underwriting practice and carry out 
their contracts properly. He thought 
that if the Illinois measure prevailed it 
would result in the formation of a large 
number of small companies, for which 
there is no demand whatever, which 
would lead a brief and checkered life, 
and would fade out or fail, but which 
in the meantime would have done con 
siderable damage. These small compa- 
nies would multiply the number of agen- 
cies, 

Too Many Agents 

“It is a fact that there are too many 
agents today,” said Mr. Babb. “The 
passage of this re-insurance measure 
would further multiply them. The re 


sult would be an increase in expense of 


conducting the business. It would fur 
ther sub-divide the business already too 
much sub-divided in the agency field. 
This competition would make the older 
agents come to us and say that they had 
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lost so much business that they could 
not exist on their present compensa- 
tion,” 

Mr. Babb described conditions in for- 
mer years when there were fewer 
agents, when commissions were 10 per 
cent. and agents made a good living. 
Then came a multiplicity of companies, 
with an increase in commissions, and 
higher expense, 

Mr. Babb was asked by Commissioner 
Button if he did not think that under- 
writers’ agencies had increased the 
number of agents and expenses. He re- 
plied that he did not think the under- 
writers’ agencies had increased the 
number of local agents appreciably. 
There would be no underwriters’ agen- 
cies if there were no demand for them. 
The demand of agents for the repre- 
sentation of the classes of companies 
that the public wants has led to the 
establishment of the underwriters 
agencies; they have been established 
largely in the older agencies and others 
seeking to become strengthened; they 
have not created new agencies to any 
extent. 

Kennedy Strongly in Favor of Present 
System 

EK. R. Kennedy, of Weed & Kennedy, 
nade a strong talk in favor of the pres- 
eat system of reinsurance, pointing 
out that the additional accommodation 
Low possible in fire insurance—because 
of the treaty system—helped American 
fire insurance to take its place along 
with American banking and industrial 
leaders. Expansion is in the air; 
American participation in foreign busi- 
ness is being encouraged; new fields 
ere being explored; America is taking 
her place among the world’s commer- 
cial leaders, and no obstacles should 
be placed in the way of fire insurance 
which should do its part to make the 
name of America known in every part 
of trade, commerce and finance, 

Mr. Kennedy growing more emphatic 
declared that the commissioners would 
be negligent in their duty to the pub 
lic if they did not assist the business 
of insurance to expand. He said that 
the re-insurance treaty system had 
Leen in vogue in Europe and other 
parts of the world for years, and that 


a company which did a world service 
in furnishing insurance might have a 
pad record in one part of the globe, 
but in another part the record would 


be good and balance up. Foreign com- 


panies were able to operate every- 
where because of the advantages of 
their treaties, and he told what they 


were doing in Cuba and other places 

Under the present system he was 
able to place $400,000 with one com- 
pany on Cuban sugar stores when a few 
years ago the company would not have 
written more than $50,000. 

Mr. Kennedy did not think that there 
should be any handicap on the Ameri- 
can companies He told of one com- 
pany which does a large business in 
the Philippines in which the Kaiser is 
a stockholder. 

In former years much surplus line 
business was done by Weed & Kennedy, 
hut now there is no necessity to go to 
the surplus liners, all of which is a 
cain in taxation for the State 

Mr. Kennedy said that the present 
situatidn was such an advantage to 
large insurers that it would be an in- 
justice to make a change, and anyway 
he was quite convinced that any 
change, such as is praposed in Illinois, 
would simply send insurance over to 
Hamburg, London, Paris or Petrograd. 

Assured Talks 

One of the interesting features of the 
meeting was the appearance of Frank 
Chambers, of Rogers, Peet & Co., mer- 
chants and clients of Weed & Kennedy, 
‘vho made a strong plea for the pres- 
ent re-insurance system. Instead of 
the Illinois bill preventing a monopoly 
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RkE-INSURANCE HEARING 


he thought it would have the effect ol 
cutting down the insurance’ market. 
Years ago there was extreme difficulty 
in placing lines, but that is not the 
situation now. He made a plea to the 
commissioners to conserve the inter- 
ests of the public by declining to en- 
daorse the Illinois measure. 


Gerwig Attacks Re-insurance System 

The first speaker to take the other 
side of the re-insurance controversy 
was H. W. Gerwig, president of the 
Teutonia Fire, who read a letter from 
every company in Pittsburgh——except 
the National Union-—-asking him _ to 
favor some legislation seeking to pre 
vent the writing of jumbo lines. Mr. 
Gerwig said he didn’t object so much 
to reunsurance as he did to abuses 
growing out of re-insurance. He had 
seen lines grow larger and larger until 
they had reached their present dimen- 
sions. He knew of an offer of one 
company to take a $2,000,000 line—and 
to accept every line of a concern in a 
certain State He did not blame the 
company managers as much as he did 
their field men, who were constantly 
driving for business. 

Mr. Gerwig characterized the large 
line writers as being actuated by greed 
and wanted to know where it would all 
end if not checked by legislation. He 
then told what effect the present 
itiberal underwriting operations have 
on the small companies. They are 
forced to take larger lines than they can 
vasily digest. Agents send in larger 
jines than they should and often the 
small companies are compelled to carry 
a large liability until they are success- 
ful in placing the re-insurance. He be- 
lieved there was insurance facility 
enough in this country. to carry the 
visks if the risks were properly dis- 
tributed. He did not think the smaller 
vompanies should be compelled to write 
imore than they wanted to, or be reck- 
less underwriters. 


Net Lines Will Be Larger 


Vice-President Platt of the Insurance 
Company of North America told the 
commissioners frankly that restrictive 
:e-insurance legislation would cause 
the larger companies to make large in- 
creases in their net lines, So far as 
the Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica was concerned he had recently 
vone over their line sheets and found 
that the company was carrying net on 
pome classes the same amounts that 
were set many years ago. If necessary 
a great increase could be made in 
miany of the net lines. 

Mr. Platt told of the growth of the 
country in wealth and resources and 
aiso of the growth of companies in 
keeping pace to meet the requirements 
of the insured. He thought it spoke 
vell for insurance that the companies 
could respond to the great demand for 
increased indemnity. If the Illinois 
bill became a law generally he thought 
the larger insurance companies would 
be able to meet the situation without 
trouble, but he thought the smaller 
companies would be hampered. 


Hoadley Says Treaty Liability is Too 
Heavy 


P. L. Hoadley, president of the 
American of Newark, said that he has 
always been opposed to jumbo lines. 
He told of the gradual growth of the 
practice until it reached its present 
proportions. 

Insurance men present followed with 
a great deal of interest Mr. Hoadley’s 
account of an interview with Carl 
Schreiner, United States manager of 
the Munich. Mr. Hoadley was looking 
over his New York line sheets with 
Mr. Schreiner one day when the Mun- 
ich manager sighed and said he would 
like to change places with the Ameri- 
can as far as New York City liability is 
concerned. Mr. Hoadley said that this 
statement of the Munich manager was 
extremely significant. “What would 
happen if there were a conflagration 


in New York City,” he said. He in- 
timated that it would play havoc with 
ihe treaty companies. He said the 
Munich had arrangements with, pos- 
sibly twenty simail German companies 
wno took its excess. He had no in- 
ioimation as to what had become of 
inese small companies, Anyway, he had 
canceled his contract with the Munich 
end he felt that the American could 
do all of its re-insurance without ap- 
pealing to the treaty companies for as- 
sistance in carrying excess lines. 

Mr. Hoadley thought it would be bet- 
ter for the local agents if re-insurance 
iines were cut down. Under the pres- 
cot system companies are carrying 
iuarger lines than they want to. 

Says Enterprise Wins 

Counsel Kyon, of the National Board, 
said that the cry against big lines and 
big companies did not have a legitimate 
leg to stand upon. Merit and ability 
put companies to the front. In the 
vame year the Hawkeye and the St. 
‘aul were organized. Under the same 
jaws and with equal opportunities one 
became a great company; the other 
iong ago passed from the scene, 

Point Made By Hotchkiss 

Judge Hotchkiss, former insurance 
superintendent of New York, said that 
some years ago the commissioners were 
discussing dual agencies, and at that 
time decided that the subject was a 
trade controversy and the commis- 
sioners should keep hands off. He said 
the cry against re-insurance was a 
trade controversy, “and nothing you 
gentlemen can do will affect the situa- 
tion permanently.” 

H. K. Fowler, H. W. Farnum, Isidore 
Kahn, and others also spoke, 


$6,000,000 U. & O. FOLICY 

At the convention of Michigan agents 
this week, George M. Goodell, of 
Lansing, said that Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., Chicago, are carrying a $6,000,000 
use and occupancy policy. 

Continuing Mr. Goodell said: 

“No one, however, seems settled at 
present on the question of rates for 
this new branch. Until there can be 
proper experience from which to draw 
deductions, and some equitable man- 
ner of rating risks, rates are certain 
fo be more or less unsettled. It is at 
least a most interesting field for study. 
Rents, leases, net profits, labor scarcity, 
machinery, stocks and many other 
items must be reckoned with in this 
field. 

“The fire may not only destroy the 
physical plant but it interrupts the 
business. The products are not sent 
regularly to customers, many expenses, 
wages, taxes and many other fixed ex- 
penses are continued, where the plant 
is running or closed. In other words, 
the owner is receiving no income from 
his plant, while all the expenses or 
many of them, are still to be paid. It 
is for these cases that use and occu- 
pancy insurance must be developed. 

“Proceeds from this insurance may 
be used to lease another building, or 
to purchase new machinery and to pay 
these fixed charges, and also look after 
the former customers. Use and occu- 
pancy insurance, I want you to under- 
stand, in my judgment is to be devel- 
oped into a very useful branth because 
it will attend to keep business moving.” 


DEGREE FOR M. G. BULKELEY 

Former Senator Morgan G. Bulkeley, 
president of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company and affiliated companies of 
Hartford, received the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws at the 91st com- 
mencement of Trinity College held in 
liwticrd en June 18. 


CASUALTY AND SURETY CLUB 

The golf tournament of the Casualty 
and Surety Club of New York will be 
held June 26 at the Ridgewood, N. J., 
Country Club. 








THE 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co. 


Is American Thru and Thru 
It is a Strong American Company Backed by Strong American 
Assets, Managed by Good Loyal Americans 


CASH CAPITAL TWO AND A HALF MILLIONS 


ee 

ER 1a ko 4 hhh ee hears @ hae aca ew Od 12,203,733 

PD Sb EANdeeneedbuwvedes 7,120,733 
POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS.................. $9,620,733 


Lesses Paid Since Organization 
Over One Hundred Twelve Millions 


FIRE INSURANCE AND ALLIED LINES 
WAR RISK BOMBARDMENT EXPLOSION 
MARINE AND INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


HENRY EVANS, President 
HOME OFFICE . BRANCH OFFICES 
80 Maiden Lane, Chicago, Montreal and 
New York. San Francisco 








The Columbian National Fire Insurance Company 


T. A. Lawler, Pres. H. P. Orr, Sec.-Treas. 
JANUARY ist, 1917 
IE ed ane aw: wlan REE osu giara $1,643,174.45 
Surplus to Policyholders. .....$1,235,960.65 
EASTERN DEPARTMENT, Scranton, Pa. 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Maryland 


James J. Boland, Manager 
Reliable agents wanted in unrepresented territory 











National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1917, to New York Insurance Department 





LIABILITIES 
I os kikdncsis 05a Gncndonssacdsdedendunrwneas $2,000,000.00 
Funds Reserve to Meet All Liabilities, Re-Insurance Re- 
~~ ee era ee 9,912,715.84 

Unsettled Losses and Other Claims..................cceeeceees 1,878,398.32 

Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities...................00 3,743,747.60 

Total assets January 1, 1917............ $17,534,861.76 
H. A. Smith, President F, D. Layton, Ass’t Sec’y F. B. Seymour, Treas. 
G. H. Tryon, Secretary S. T. Maxwell, Ass’t Sec’y C. B. Roulet, Gen. Agt. 


SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS, - =  $5,743,747.60 











EK. F. FLINDELL 


1 LIBERTY STREET Telephone John 2612 NEW YORK CITY 


Representing 


THE SCOTTISH UNION & NATIONAL 
For the United States and Canada 


THE YORKSHIRE INSURANCE CO., LTD. 
For the United States and Cuba 








WILLIAM C. SCHEIDE & CO,, Inc. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Re-Insurance in All Branches 
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More Comment on 
Agent Wanting Aid 


NOT A SUBJECT FOR LEVITY, BUT 
A SERIOUS SITUATION 


Views of the “Insurance Field” and 


“American Agency Bulletin” 
Presented to Readers 


The letter to The Eastern Under- 
writer of a novice agent in Massachu- 
setts, appealing for help in guiding him 
to master the details of his business 
so that he would not have to go to a 
prospective client with his hat in his 
hand begging for a risk, and the replies 
of leading underwriters to this letter, 
in which it was admitted that there is 
a decided paucity of self-help fire in- 
surance literature, have attracted wide 
comment from contemporaries, includ- 
ing the “Insurance Field.” 


A Four-Year Probationary Period 

Mr. Allison’s contribution was a two- 
column satirical editorial, poking fun 
at the poor agent’s ambition to learn 
ubout his job, winding up with the com- 
vent that it takes at least four years 
of training in a local agent’s office be- 
fore the agent can qualify for good 
service. 

Unfortunately, there are some sub- 
jects which do not command levity. To 
illustrate, Franklin P. Adams, who con- 
ducts a humorous column in the New 
York “Tribune,” had daily contributions 
in August, 1914, making humorous sal- 
lies at war conditions and war person- 
alities. Soon he learned from his read- 
ers that war, serious and tragic, does 
not lend itself to flippancies and bon 
mots. Will Rogers, a Ziegfeld com- 
edian, was hit one night on the New 
Amsterdam Roof Garden because he 
poked fun at a war relief committee. 
So, too, it is inadvisable to invent jap- 
eries about the Red Cross. On the 
same principle that serious matters 
must be treated seriously there is noth- 
ing of a mirth-provoking nature in a 
craving for knowledge, particularly 
~hen it is addressed by an insurance 
agent to the insurance fraternity. 


Protest From a Reader 

The “Insurance Field” is a newsy, 
valuable paper, and, offhand, we would 
fay that if an agent read that paper 
alone for even less than four years he 
would help himself mightily, and go 
many miles towards educating himself 
along the way to success. That some 
readers of the “Insurance Field” view 
the subject in the same light is indi- 
cated in the following editorial which 
the “Field” ran last week: 

“An esteemed reader of ‘Insurance 
Kield’ takes us to task for using sar- 
casm and ‘witty writing’ in answer to 
in appeal for information and encowm- 
agement by an unnamed inquirer who 
wanted to know how he was to learn 
the fire insurance agency business and 
he able to compete for business with 
other local agents in his community. 
Our correspondent writes as if we had 
given only sarcasm and ‘witty’ writing 
znd no information or encouragement. 
Put, as a matter of fact, we gave the 
inquirer valuable information. Then, 
because the inquirer’s statement seemed 
to be rather toploftical for one who 
confessed to having absolutely no 
knowledge of fire insurance, we thought 
a little sarcasm would be invaluable 
in awakening him to the seriousness of 
kis questions and the fatal com 
piacency that enveloped him. Now, 
vays our correspondent: 

I believe that the men connected 
with the “Insurance Field” are fully 
capable of rendering a service that 
will encourage, rather than editor- 
ials that will discourage this and 
other seekers for insurance knowl- 
edge from going to the one source 
where they might rightfully expect 
to receive real co-operation. It 





seems to me that the “Field” could 
make a host of friends, particularly 
among the newer agents, if it were 
to publish just such information as 
this man is seeking. 


“That is very nicely and fairly said, 
in spite of the assumption that we do 
n-o-t publish exactly such information 
“ll the time and with a strong inten- 
tion to render exactly such service. For 
instance, in September, 1916, we pub- 
ished the last of 141 articles contain- 
ing detailed information covering every 
aspect of this inquirer’s questions. The 
series, ‘Little Lessons in Insurance,’ 
ran weekly for two vears and thirty- 
seven weeks. They were carefully and 


laboriously prepared. We are. con- 
stantly publishing such articles on 
every aspect of the business. In addi- 


tion we make it a duty to answer all 
appeals for information gnd assistance 
privately made. That is the ‘day’s 
wash’ of every trade newspaper worth 
‘ts salt. Every individual is assured 
cf considerate and earnest attention, 
free from sarcasm and ‘witty writing.’ 


and Address Available If You 
Want Them, Mr. Allison 

“But this particular inquirer was no 
individual. He had no name, no hab- 
itation. The inquiry seemed to us 
launched ‘to draw.’ When a_new- 
comer seeking information starts in 
with the assumptions (1) that there is 
‘high class mendicancy’ in the agency 
business and (2) that ‘merely filling up 
a policy blank’ is a simple thing, it 
seems to us that, first of all, the fear 
of the Lord should be thrown into him 
for the good of his soul. Frankly 


Name 


enough we considered the inquiry a 
‘plant.’ It was plain the inquirer 
couldn’t have acquired freshly the 


agency of strong companies in an es- 
tablished community without having 
heen put through the most searchin 
inauiry himself as to the quality and 
volume of business he could produce; 
or, unless he had purchased an estab 
iished agency with the consent of the 
companies therein, which would be 
given only after the same careful in- 
vestigation. In either event he was 
not likely to go shooting into the open 
sky for information the companies 
would eagerly instruct him how to get. 

“As we stated in the article under 
criticism, there is no royal road to suc- 
cess in fire insurance. The ‘sixth 
sense’ that makes a good agent is cre- 
ated by patient study, practice and the 
eccumulation of experience. Neither 
study nor practice alone will be suf- 
fticient—they go hand in hand to round 
cut the useful fire insurance agent 
whose success depends absolutely upon 
1:eal and intelligent service.” 

Agency Bulletin’s Viewpoint 
The American Agency “Bulletin,” 

published by the National Association 
cf Insurance Agents, also has printed 
some comments upon the novice’s let- 
ter to The Eastern Underwriter, which 
are herewith reprinted: 

The Eastern Underwriter recent- 
ly had a letter from one of its sub- 
scribers who had just started in the 
insurance business and wanted to 
know how to equip himself in that 
line of work. The Underwriter ap- 
pealed to a number of company 
managers to answer the question 
and one of the best, is the following 


from Manager Shallcross of the 
Royal: 

“Your correspondent inquires 
how to learn before bed-time all 
there is to know about fire in- 
surance. You ask for a statement 


from me as to what in my opin- 
ion this man could do to win 
success. The only method | know 
of learning the fire insurance busi- 
ness is to start at the bottom, stick 
to it until you get to the top, and 
then begin to learn.” 


The “Bulletin” has always had a 
sneaking notion that the best way 
to make an insurance agent was to 
run him through the mill of some 
other agency. We have always felt 
that practical experience in agency 
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work was the best qualification for 
procuring a license. 

However, almost any other quali- 
fication seems to be considered 
“just as good” by many of the com- 
panies, who will take any man from 
any other calling, without any pre 
vious experience, give him the pol- 


icies to issue, and “do the under- 

writing at the home office.” 

The Eastern Underwriter does not 
believe that Mr. Shallcross’ letter was 
the best it received, although it was 
the cleverest. Agents cannot all have 


the keen perception, tremendous ability 
and comprehension that is part of the 
make-up of the manager of the Royal, 
and, furthermore, it is neither prac- 
tical as a general rule nor always desir- 
uble to start at the bottom. To start 
wt the foot of a ladder in an agency 
ineans to act as an office boy or a clerk. 
As has been pointed out by other cor 
respondents it is much better for a new 
orent—of middle age—to employ an 
expert or two for office and technical 
assistance, and to utilize his acquaint 
ance and business-getting opportunities 
nore speedily. 
Has 9,800 Books 

The Insurance Society of New York, 
with a membership of 1,259, now has 
9,800 books and pamphlets in its li 
brary. And yet, in all this collection 
of literature there are not a dozen 
books the study of which will aid an 
agent in becoming a more effective 
solicitor for business (the bound vol 
umes of insurance papers being an 
exception). 

This is not the fault of the Insu* 
ance (Society of New York, which ob 
tains or is presented with every new 
volume, but of the writers of insurance 
literature, most of whom are sterile 
to the point of absurd ty, in view of 
the tremendous importance of fire in 
surance. Two of the most valuable 
of the Insurance Society's books are 
the collection of loss lectures and th» 
R. P. Barbour agents’ key to fire in 
surance. As an evidence that there is 
considerable literature printed, even if 
not much of it is worth a hang, the 
Society during the past year added 759 
books or pamphlets to its collection. 


L. & L. & G. HOME OFFICE DATA 
In the course of the last ten years an 
annual average profit of £298,000 has 
been secured by the L. & L. & G. in the 
fire branch. Taking the consolidated 
returns for the period, we find: 
Premiums—1907-16 ..... 29,240,681 
Claims ......£15,759,421 
Expenses 10,286,484 


26,045,905 


Balance £3,194,776 


After providing for unexpired risks, 
the surplus amounts to about £298.000 
per annum. The results for 1916 are 
well up to this average, for, with an in 
crease in the premiums of some £56,000, 
the turnover was £3,263,109. Claims ab 
sorbed £1,784,294, expenses £1,147.598, 
and the balance was £331,217, or about 
£313,000 net 


STANDARD POLICY INDEX 
F. O. Affeld, Jr., has published an 
index to the new New York Standard 
Fire Insurance Policy, which goes into 
effect on January 1, 1918. 





THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy, 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
E. S. JARVIS, Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 
too WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 











PHOENIX-CONNECTICUT CLUB 
James F. Noonan Elected President— 
Outing on June 23 to Be Attended 

By Officers 


The Phoenix-Con 
necticut Club, 
composed of most 
of the men clerks 
in the home office 
of the Phoenix In 
Surance Company 








of Hartford, and 
its subsidiaries, 
gave a concert 





recently at Gov- 

ernor’s Foot Guard 

Armory, which 

was for the bene- 

fit of the Hart- 

ford Committee * 

for the Relief of |. F. NOONAN 
France and her 

Allies. Organized April 23, 1915, the 
club is starting its third year 


The officers of the Phoenix, Connecti 
cut and Equitable F. & M., from Presi 
dent Milligan down, give their hearty 
support to the club, an asset thoroughly 
appreciated by the members. The club 
is prominently connected with the In 
surance Inst'tute of Hartford and in 
addition expects to carry on extra edu- 
cational work next year. On June 23 
the club will hold its th'rd annual out 
ing at Lake Compounce, dbout twelve 
miles from Hartford. Automobiles wil 
convey the party to and from the Lake 


It is planned to take the women en 
ployes along a guests of the club 
At 1:30 a sheep bake will be served 


in the large shed on the p'cnic grounds 

The athletic committee in charge of 
the outing consists of Thomas M. Dona 
hue, chairman; O Edwin Gustafson 
Harold G. Whitney, Clarence G. Wahl- 
berg Charles N. Banning and Raymond 
EK. Stowell 

The officers of 
lows: James F 
Louis C, Saunders 
Hurst, secretary; 
treasurer. 

H. H. Barton, historian; T. M. Don.- 
hue, chairman athletic committee; 
Henry B. Fancher cha'rman educa 
tional committee; G. A. Wilhams, chair- 
man press committee. 


the club are fol 
Noonan, president; 
vice-president; C. E. 

Viward B. Cook, 


as 
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Golf Association 
Supports Red Cross 


FIRE AND MARINE MEN HOLD 
TOURNAMENT 


Prominent Figures of Insurance World 
Seek Prizes at Raritan Valley 
Country Club 


The spring tournament of the New 
York Fire and Marine Insurance Golf 
Association was held last Saturday at 
the Raritan Valley Country Club, Som- 
erville, N. J. The proceeds of the 
tournament were devoted to the Red 


nedy; W. T. Glenney, Wallace Reid; 
and H. Messinger, Smythe, Sanford & 
Gerard. 

The Class B players were: 

H. S. Baird, Fidelity & Casualty; 
T. F. Handy, Benedict & Benedict; Ed- 
ward Gallagher, Benedict & Benedict; 
S. W. King, Chubb & Sons; S. T. Per- 
rin, W. L. Perrin & Son; D. Morinson, 
F. S. James & Co.; D. Roberts, J. D. 
Wyeth & Co.; L. C. Dameron, National 
of Hartford; R. H. Folsom, Fester & 
Folsom; T. W. Lamar, L. A. Wight 
& Co.; T. C. Moffatt, Newark agent; 
J. H. Patterson, Automobile Company 
of Hartford; F. Little, Goff & Little; 
A. T. Post, Seibels, Collins & Co.; P. 
F. Huff, Huff, Dreyer & Co.; G. A. 









NEW YORK FIRE AND MARINE 


Gubner, Chubb & Sons, Robert O’Gorman, 


Glenney, Wallace Reid; Chas. S. Dodd, 


Cross. A total of $190 was donated to 
that cause from the receipts and from 
voluntary contributions. 
Those participating in the tourna- 
ment include the following in Class A: 
H. N. Eyre, B. N. Exton & Co.; 














OFFICERS OF ASSOCIATION 


Secretary William T. Glenney, of Wal- 
lace Reid Agency; President Harry 
W. Barley of F. R. Cruickshank & 
Co.; and Treasurer Edward Gallagher, 
of Benedict & Benedict. 


Sidney Wilcox, Wilcox Peck & Hughes; 
A. F. C. Milligan, Coe Milligan & Coe; 
R. S. Cleaves, Royal Exchange Assur- 
ance; J. S. Schaefer, Wilcox, Peck & 
Hughes; H. W. Barley, F. R. Cruick- 
shank & Co.; P. M. Topfte, Jr.; W. H. 
Kenzel Co; L. H. Smith, broker; H. 
D. Gubner, R. C. Rathbone & Son; C. 
S. Dodd, Royal; J. C. Haywood, ad- 
juster; EK. L. Lewis, Woodward & 
Lewis; Gardiner White, Weed & Ken- 


GOLF PLAYERS 


Top Row: C, C. Haywood, Adjuster; J. D. Mills, Mills & Honnes; 
Thos. F. Handy, Benedict & Benedict; Thos. 
Agent; H. S. Baird, Fidelity & Casualty; L. C. Dameron, 
National of Hartford; Dan Morinson, F. S. 

O'Gorman & Young; 

David Roberts, J. D. Wyeth & Co. Second Row. Harvey Patter- 

son, Automobile Co.; A. F. C. Milligan, Coe, 

H. Folsom, Fester & Folsom; J. F. Honnes, Mills & Honnes; 

Edward Gallagher, Benedict & Benedict; E. 

Folsam. Third Row: R. S. Cleaves, Royal Exchange; W. T. 

Royal Insurance Co, 


T. Ralston, Fester & 





C. Moffatt, Newark 
James & Co.; Harry 


Milligan & Coe; R. 





(CHAMPION 


Gardiner Whit e, 
Weed & Kennedy 


Robinson, Henry Honig & Son; R. S. 
Kissam, City of New York Fire; E. W. 
Speroni, German-American Fire; D. M. 
Darby, Darby, Hooper & McDaniels; 
K. H. Woodward, Springfield Fire & 
Marine; J. T. Honnes, Mills & Honnes; 
C. L. Tyner, vice-president Home In- 
surance Co.; KE. D. La Tourette, ad- 
juster; J. D. Mills, Mills & Honnes; 
W. Garretson, General Adjustment Bu- 
reau; W. S. Naulty, Jos. M. Byrne & 
Co.; R. D. O'Gorman, O'Gorman & 
Young; Martin J. Kelly, Chubb & Sons; 


J. H. Hodgson, Chubb & Sons; and 


T. H. Allen, Chubb & Sons. 
Prizes Closely Contested 

The prize for the lowest gross score 
was won by Gardiner White and was 
a large loving cup presented by Wal- 
lace Reid to be won three times in 
three calendar years before becoming 
the permanent property of any con- 
testant. The prize for the best net 
score, Class A, was won by ID. Morin- 
son, and consisted of a pair of military 
hair brushes presented by William H. 
Kenzel. Sidney Wilcox won the loving 
cup which was the prize for the best 
net score, Class B. Two silver and 
copper steins were awarded by the 
club to the second best net scores in 
Class A and B. These were won by 
Harry Barley and L. C. Dameron, re- 
spectively. The two loving cups for 
the 4-ball medal play handicap were 
awarded to Gardiner White and H. 
Messinger. Thomas H. Handy and H. 
S. Baird won the loving cups which 
were posted as the prizes for the sec- 
ond best score in the 4-ball handicap 
play. John D. Mills won the loving 
cup trophy as the best duffer putter. 

The officers of the association, H. 
W. Earley, president; E. S. Powell, 
Jr., vice-president; Edward Gallagher, 
treasurer, and W. T. Glenney, secre- 
tary, and the tournament committee, 
composed of E. D. La Tourette, A. F. 
C. Milligan, John T. Honnes and P. F, 
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CA PITA AL, $4,000,000 


125th Anniversary 


Insurance Company of 


| we P | : 

aa NORTH AMERICA 
PHILADELPHIA 

ASSETS OVER $23,000,000 


FIRE, MARINE, AUTOMOBILE, Rent, Leasehold, Tornado, Explosion, 
Use and Occupancy, ‘Sprinkler Leakage, Travelers’ Baggage, Parcel Post 


The Oldest American Stock Insurance Company 











JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


January 1, 
ae: 
Pee DE ae esiccscccs 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS. . 


Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


1917 

. .$1,250,000.00 
. .$2,449,322.25 
.$3,699,322.25 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 


A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
J. K. MELDRUM, Assistant Secretary 








THE YORKSHIR 


Harry F, Wanvig, Branch Secretary 
N 


Managers, San Francisco, Cal. 


Frank & Du Bois, United States Managers 


IANA and MISSISSIPPI, Jas. B. Ross, 
COAST, Jas. C. Johnston, Manager, } a 


INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD., 
OF YORK, ENGLAND 


ESTABLISHED 1824 
The “Yorkshire” is the Oldest and Strongest of the English Fire Companies not here- 
tofore represented in the United States 
U. S. BRANCH 


Ernest B. Boyd, Underwriting Manager 
Frank B. Martin, Supt. of Agencies 


O. 80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
New York Life Insurance and Trust Co., U. S. Trustee, No. 52 Wall St., New York 
DEPARTMENTS—METROPOLITAN, Willard S. Brown & Co., Managers, New York, 
N. Y.; CAROLINA-VIRGINIA, Harry R. s 


SOUTHEASTERN, Dargan, Turner & Pattillo, Managers, Atlanta, Ga.; LOUIS. 
oo New Orleans, La.; PACIFIC 


Bush, Manager, Greensboro, N. 


Hamilton and McClure Kelly, Assistant 














optional; rent reasonable. 





TO LET 
Private office facing street, in large suite, well furnished, all 
facilities, switchboard, library, 
Room 703, 68 William Street. 


ete., stenographic service 














Topfte, Jr., were congratulated’ by 

those present on the manner in which 

the tournament had been handled. 
Dinner in Evening 

At the dinner in the evening, when 
the prizes were awarded, Mr. La Tour- 
ette, probably because of his French 
antecedants, made a splendid plea for 
the support of the American Red Cross 
which was supplemented by Charlie 
Dodd, who specified that nothing less 
than $5 bills would be accepted. The 
result was really amazing, there being 
but forty present at the dinner, 

Messrs. Handy and Baird were con- 
doled for having lost the first prize in 
the 4-ball match through only one 
stroke. The score of Gardiner White 
in the afternoon of 77 set a new ama- 
teur record for the course. 

Wallace Reid was given a round of 
applause when his telegram of good 
wishes was read at dinner. 

There was much speculation as to 
whether the possession of a pair of 
hair brushes would help Dan Morin- 
son’s hair to grow. 

The awarding of the prize to the 
duffer putter was a unique feature 
from the brain of the versatile Bill 
Glenney. Mr. Mills had gotten to the 
point where he was convinced his 
prize package was mostly wrapping 
paper and excelsior before he finally 
uncovered his quite handsome loving 
cup. 

Mr. Lamar had as his guest at the 
tournament Tom B. Owens, cotton ex- 
pert of Fort Worth, Texas. 

At the dinner in the evening, it was 
announced that the membership of the 
organization had grown to more than 
one hundred, irsuring its permanency. 





“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST”’ 


The Northern Assurance Go. 
(LTD., OF LONDON) 


Organized 1836 
Entered United States 1876 


Losses Paid - - - $105,000,000 
Losses Paid in U.S. - $38,000,000 
Eastern and Southern Departments 


55 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 








WESTERN 


ASSURANCE CO. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 


(Fire, Tornado, Ocean Marine 
and Inland Marine Insurance) 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1917 
BODE. 6 kc ciacseinerépnciedssvnnn $3,329,177.74 
Surplus in United States...... 1,478,531.90 

Total Losses Paid in United 
States From 1874 to 1916, 
NOD enndivecsevsiacesones 41,657,814.31 
W. R. BROCK, President 
W. B. MEIKLE. Vice-Pres. & Gen. Man. 











A. K. BOUGHNER & CO. 
INSURANCE AGENCY 
Fire Automobile 
NEWARK AND VICINITY 
Brokerage Business Solicited 
38 Clinton Street 95 William Street 
ewark New York 
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Some Leading Agents 


LETTERS ABOUT PERCENTAGES 
ANSWER AN INQUIRY 


Great Variety of Opinion Expressed 
Regarding Expenses of Doing Busi- 
ness—Some Viewpoints 


One of the most enterprising agents 
in the country recently wrote to a num- 
ber of important agents, asking them to 
give him their acquisition cost figures. 
The replies follow: 

Up-State Agents 

Replying to your letter, we beg to 
advise that our expenses figure as fol- 
lows in proportion to net commission 
income: office rent 4 per cent., other 
miscellaneous items, including postage, 
printing, advertising, lighting,  tele- 
phone, etc., 11 per cent. It is difficult 
to give an exact estimate as to salaries 
but would say that the compensation 
of the junior member of our firm, who 
does the bulk of the clerical work, is 
about 20 per cent. of the remainder 
and the other three members of the 
firm divide the balance. 

I have your favor of the 3rd in rela- 
tion to the question of expenses and 
cost and will say that ours runs about 
60 per cent. of the premium. This in- 
cludes office expenses of every descrip- 
tion, salaries, advertising, rental, etc. 

Replying to your inquiry of yesterday 
as to the percentage of our overhead 
charges in relation to gross profits, beg 
to advise that in the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1916, it was $0.225. This 
figure varies slightly in our office each 
year as we charge everything to ex- 
pense. If we buy a new safe or desk 
or any Office fixtures, we charge it into 
expense immediately and do not carry 
it as an asset, but simply wipe it off 
our books immediately. 








My percentage is .3285 per cent. I 
do mostly fire, but some accident, 
health and life. 

The net income averages and over- 
head charges in our insurance agency, 
would say that we estimate it to be 
about 3314 per cent. 





Our condition here is such and has 
been for quite a while that probably 
55 per cent. of our commissions are 
used in overhead expenses. 

My percentage of expense to net 
commissions is 26 per cent. I might 
add that my percentage of expense for 
operating my business to premium in- 
come is 5 per cent. 

I would judge that 26 per cent. in the 
former case and 5 per cent. in the lat- 
ter was low, and below the average 
office. I note in your letter based on 
inquiries you find that in some cases 
the percentage of expenses to net com- 
missions run as high as 65 per cent. I 
should think that this is way too high 
and it should be found that there is 
something wrong with the system in 
the office which produces this high 
percentage. 





Our office expenses for year 1916 
were 28% per cent. of our net commis- 
sions. There are two members of our 
firm and that allows no salary to them. 
We suggest that the reason of thie 
large variation from 25 per cent. to 65 
per cent. in expense ratios may be be- 
cause some agencies are incorporated 
and a salary is given to the owners, 


Our operating costs are about 7% 
per cent., which is equivalent to about 
40 per cent. based on acquisition costs. 
I think that the statistics would be 
much more valuable if they showed the 
percentage which each agency paid in 
its total operating expenses; for in- 
stance, we would say that office rent 
represented 1 per cent, salaries 4 per 
cent. and miscellaneous expenses 2% 
per cent. 





You ask me if we can tell you the 
approximate division of overhead ex- 
pense, etc., in percentages. Our total 
expense, including everything, officers’ 
salaries, office expense, employes, tele- 
phones, postage and printing (we use 
all our own stationery and supplies 
nothing belonging to the companies with 
the exception of policies) would figure 
from 75 to 80 per cent. of the total 
income of the office. In considering 
this, it must be understood that the 
officers’ drawing accounts also appear 
in this amount. We presume if the 
percentages were itemized, probably by 
eliminating the officers’ expenses, etc., 
60 per cent. would be ample. 





Boston Agents 

You raise the question of overhead 
expense and the net commission in- 
come. This is a matter that we haye 
always considered, but found it very 
difficult to compare except where local 
conditions were the same. 

In this city a substantial amount of 
our premium income is from brokerage 
sources and consequently our net com- 
mission income is on a different basis 
from offices which do largely a direct 
business, but as near as we can figure 
we should judge that 50 per cent. was 
about the proper ratio. 

We rather doubt if the figures such 
as we could furnish you would be of 
educational value or of comparative 
value for the reason that we do not 
keep our departments separated. 

We have a surety bond department, 
a casualty brokerage business, marine 
business, the agency of many fire com- 
panies, but after all our main business 
is that of brokers. The whole thing is 
lumped in together and no attempt 
made to keep expenses of the several 
departments separated. 

The average of all our departments 
would not be a fair figure to use be- 
cause some of these departments, we 
know, are conducted on a very small 
expense and help materially to reduce 
the average. Our straight fire agency 
business is run under a heavy.expense, 
probably as high as 80 per cent. of the 
commission. 

In conversations with some of the 
principal offices in the past, we were 
led to believe that the average expense 
of offices is about 60 per cent., and 
some run as high as 80 per cent. 


(Continued on page 19) 
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Hartford Steam Boiler 
Conference Held 


FOUR DAYS OF INSTRUCTIVE 
TALKS AT HOME OFFICE 


ivery Phase of Steam Boiler Insurance 
Covered By Experts in All 
Branches 


A meeting of department heads of 


the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
and Insurance Company was held at 
the home office of the Company in 
Hartford last week. Fifty managers, 


engineers and inspectors from all parts 
of the country attended the convention. 
The president, C. S. Blake, and vice- 
president, Francis B. Allen, delivered 
addresses of welcome Monday morning. 


Following these speeches E. Sidney 
Berry, general counsel and assistant 
secretary of the Company, reviewed 


and explained the policy forms of the 
Company. Comparison of policies was 
made by Chief Inspector J. B. Warner, 
general agents Law- 
ford and McKim, of Baltimore; H. N. 
Roberts, of Toronto; Manager H. M. 
Lemon, of Chicago; Chief Inspector R. 
T. Burwell, of New Orleans; general 
agents W. G. Lineburgh & Son, of 
Bridgeport; Chief Inspector C. B. Pad- 
dock, of Portland, Ore.; General Agent 
Thomas E. Shears, of Denver; Man- 
ager C. E. Roberts, of Boston; and Man- 
ager O. E. Granberg, of Montreal. 
Inspection Problems 
On Monday afternoon problems of 
inspection service were discussed and 
the following talks made: 
The Responsibilities of 
spection Department, 8S. F. 
chief engineer home office. 
Excessive Boiler Pressure Joseph 
H. McNeill, chief inspector of the 
New York department. 
Careless or Ignorant Operatives, 
J. B. Warner, chief inspector of the 
San Francisco department. 
Requirements for Boiler Fittings 
and Attachments, C. D. Noyes, chief 
inspector of the Boston department. 
Business Getting and Inspection Topics 
On Tuesday morning, June 12, the 
general subject for discussion was sell- 
ing insurance and special subjects and 


of San Francisco; 


the In- 
Jeter, 


those who presented them were as 
follows: 
Advertising, by C. H. Denning, as- 
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FIRE AND LIFE 


P. ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
GENERAL BUILDING - 47 & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 








sistant manager of the Philadelphia de- 
partment; selection and training of 
special agents, by C. C. Gardiner, man- 
ager of the New York department; 
stimulating special agents, by C. D. 
Ashcroft, manager of the St. Louis de- 
partment; searching for new business, 
by F. H. Williams, Jr., general agent 
of the Hartford department; soliciting 
arguments, by A. S. Wickham, manager 
of the Philadelphia department; co- 
operation with local agents and brok- 
ers, by J. J. Graham, superintendent of 
agencies of the home office. 
Inspection costs were taken 
the afternoon as follows: 
Inspection cost keeping by R. T. Bur- 
well, chief inspector of the New Orleans 
department; cost of inspection, by S. 
B. Adams, chief inspector of the Phila- 


up in 


delphia department; inspections in 
Sparsely settled districts, by Thomas 
EK. Shears, general agent of Denver; 


co-operation of inspectors in reducing 
cost, by R. E. Munro, chief inspector 
of the Baltimore department; and regu- 
lation of inspection expense, by James 
L. Foord, chief inspector of the Chicago 
department. 

Competition was the subject for this 
morning, which was opened by Wm. 
R. C. Corson, secretary of the Company, 
who spoke on manual rates and rules, 
following which W. E. Gleason, man- 
ager of the Cincinnati department, read 
a paper on meeting competition and W. 
M. Francis, manager of the Atlanta de 
partment, discussed the subject “Giving 
Service.” 

Engineering questions were discussed 
in the afternoon under the following 
heads: 

The aims and objects of engineering 
department, by H. EK. Dart, superin- 
tendent engineering department of the 
home office; boiler specifications, by 8S. 
B. Adams chief inspector of the Phila- 
delphia department; maximum speed 
for fly-wheels, by Walter Gerner, chief 
inspector of the Cincinnati department; 
and staying rim joints of “B” type 
wheels, by C. C. Perry, editor of “The 
Locomotive,” Hartford department. 

A banquet was served at the Hart 
ford Golf Club Wednesday evening 


Home Office Problems 


Thursday morning home office and 
department problems were | discussed 
by H. A. Baumhart, manager of the 
Cleveland department, who talked on 
home office assistance for branch of 
fices. (€. C. Gardiner, manager of the 
New York department, spoke on the 
advantages of a daily report system, 


the other subjects for the morning be 
ing as follows: 

Effective advertising as viewed from 
the field, by H. M. Lemon, manager of 
the Chicago department; the relation 
of the inspection to the underwriting 
department by W. I. Cornell, assistant 
manager of the Boston department; 
Losses, by Wm. R. ©. Corson, secretary 
of the Company; and the annual state 
ment, by L. F. Middlebrook, assistant 
secretary of the Company. 

Talks were given on shop inspections 
by H. A. Baumhart, manager of the 
Cleveland department; tube failures, by 
A. E. Edkins, assistant chief inspector 
of Toronto, and cracking of cast iron 
boilers, by J. P. Morrison, chief inspec- 
tor of the St. Louis department. 
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The Late Sidney N. Moon 

As was announced in The Eastern 
iJnderwriter last week, Sidney N. 
Moon, died on May 18 at his brother's 
house, Streatham Hill, London, where 
he had made his home for the last 
two years. Since his departure from 
this country some years ago his death 
had several times been reported, and 
many of his former friends, who have 
not been in communication with him, 
will now learn that he had been living 
until May 18. He was about sixty-five 
years of age. The Eastern Underwriter 
has received the following comments 
cn the death of Mr. Moon, written by 
valph Marden, of the Employers’ Lia- 
bility: 

Up to the summer of 1910, while 
never robust, he enjoyed fairly good 
health, but the symptoms of locomotor 
ataxia then began to develop and 
rapidly became worse, and it was this 
that caused his death. Mr. Moon was 
born and received his education in 
England, and had been a number of 
years in the life insurance line before 
entering that of casualty. According 
io the system then prevailing in Eng- 
land he spent a four years’ apprentice- 
vhip under articles with the Life Asso- 
ciation of Scotland, and dufing that time 
was instructed in actuarial valuations; 
then he was made a member of the 
Institute of Actuaries of England. 
(ater he was appointed to the Commer- 
cial Union Life Department in London 
where he had charge of the Indian 
Branch. When the Employers’ Liability 
Act was passed in England, Mr. Moon 
was selected, among others, to take 
‘wharge of the new feature in the Com- 
mercial Union; a few years later when 
the Company opened business in the 
United States he was sent here to ap- 
ply the experience gained in the Old 
Country to liability underwriting. Then 
the Ocean Company entered this coun- 
try and Mr. Moon was elected manager 
of the casualty lines, and while it was 
in his care the foundations were laid 
for the large and profitable business 
which has grown to great proportions. 
He was with the Employers’ Liability 
Corporation for ten years, and later 
assumed the management of depart- 
wents for several American companies. 

It was the writer's privilege to have 
been closely connected with him for 
several years during the latter period 
of his residence here, and as well, to 
have enjoyed his confidence. A some- 
times strange, yet in many respects a 
remarkable man, and one to be remem- 
bered. Nature had denied him a suit- 
able physical frame to house his keen 
and ingenious brain, and this resulted 
in his frail appearance, which was in- 
clined to impress a first acquaintance 
«ws inferiority; this also in a general 
way affected his health, for which his 
capacity for brain work was prodigious, 
his strength was unequal to it. Some 
believed that he was cold and unyield- 
ing, but those who were his intimates 
knew better. It was his delight to en- 
tertain his friends: in his home in 
Brookline, Mass., and on such occasions 
he was always the center of the con- 
versing group. He knew lite~ature, art 
und music, and yet was modest enough 
not to force his opinions or judgment 
gainst those of others. He was a man 
cf fine instinets, of generous heart and 
mind and did a great deal of charitable 
work in the quiet way that was character- 
istic of him. Only ashort time before he 
left for England he suffered the loss of 
his wife, which coming suddenly and 
unexpectedly caused a shock that 





robbed him of much ambition, and con- 


sequently life’s enjoyments. His letters 
scince his residence in London have 
been uniformly cheerful, in spite of his 
infirmity, yet it could be seen he felt 
the end was slowly approaching. kh 
vas his pride that some of his closest 
friends here never forgot him, but, 
divided with the breadth of the ocean 
as they were, and he a broken and 
gradually dying man, they remained 
‘oyal and constantly cheered him with 
their expressions of affection. 
letter to me was written in December 
rast, and in it he expressed a fear that 
Ne would not write again, as his men- 
tal faculties were rapidly failing. 

And so has passed on, one who did 
his work well, who had his place in 
life and filled it, giving at all times the 
Lest he had—an honest man. 

How fast they fall—those we have 

known 

As leaves from Autumn branches, 

. blown, 

So quickly sear; 
Yes, one by one they drop away 
As withered leaves that fall and 
stray 
And disappear. 
* + + 


Insurance Agents’ Bonds 

It is getting more and more difficult 
for an insurance agent to be bonded by 
a surety company, especially if he does 
not possess any property of any kind 
or has had any difficulty in settling 
with some of his companies. Surety 
companies claim that in the last two 
years they have had more claims on 
insurance agents’ bonds than any other 
class—not so much in size but in the 
number of claims presented. The in- 
surance man who collects his premium 
and remits within his contract period 
and maintains a good record, need not 
worry about being able to procure a 


corporate bond. Practically every 
bonding company has now absolutely 
declined to bond ingurance corpora 


tions as agents of insurance companies 
because if the corporation fails to re- 
mit and is unable to do so, it is in- 





His last’ 


solvent, whereas if an individual makes 
collection and fails to remit, it is an 
embezzlement. It is merely the dif- 
ference in legal status between an in- 
dividual and a corporation which has 
caused the companies to seldom, if 
ever, bond corporations without limit- 
ing the liability in some way or pro- 
curing in advance the indemnity of the 
tockholders who must be responsible 


persons. 
o + ” 


American’s Bulletin 


The American Surety Company of 
New York has recently issued a bulle- 
tin stating that every salaried employe 
who has enlisted or who may here- 
after enlist, will be compensated while 
in the service of the Government to 
the extent of at least the difference 
between the Government pay and his 
regular salary but that before this be- 
comes effective, each case is to be 
passed on its merits. All absentees, 
for the country’s cause, will be held in 
line for promotion in the company’s 
employ, their service in the field being 
counted as service with the company. 
The bulletin closes with a request that 
all employes who remain in the serv- 
ice of the company exercise their very 
best judgment in the matter of short 
cuts and economies so that the work 
can be accomplished with a less num- 
ber and thereby make possible the 
larger reimbursement to those who 
serve their country. 

* * + 


Sheriff and Bondsmen 


All through the counties in the dif- 
ferent States, the sheriffs are appoint- 
ing deputy sheriffs for the special pur- 
pose of guarding property during war 
time and the question has often been 
raised as to the liability of the sheriff 
and his bondsmen for acts done by the 
deputy. There does not seem to be 
any ruling or law which exactly covers 
this point, nevertheless some of the 
bonding companies have insisted that 
the sheriff shall bond every one of his 
deputies no matter what their duties 
might be—-where they are now surety 
for the sheriff. The Eastern Under- 
writer would be glad to receive com- 
ments on this phase of the surety’s 
liability. 


* * * 


tquitable of lowa Staff 


Moines, (lowa), branch 
office of the American Surety Com- 
pany, during May, wrote a schedule 
bond of $265,000 covering the staff of 
the Equitable Life Insurance Company 
ef Iowa and a $500,900 bond for the 
State Treasurer and a $200,000 bond 
for his deputy. F. H. Noble is man- 
ager. 


Covers 
The Des 





THE TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford, Connecticut 





With the same Prompt and Expert Safety Engineering and 
Inspection Service and Organization which has made 
the Name of The Travelers Famous 


AGENTS AND BROKERS 


Refer Your Inquiries to The Group Insurance Division. 


GROUP 
INSURANCE 


Life, Accident and Health 








Medical Society 
Weighs Health Measure 


MANY PROMINENT MEN SPEAK 
AGAINST COMPULSION 





Dr. E. V. Delphey Says Proposed 
Legislation Would Only Give Small 
Relief to Poor 
Discussion of the proposed compul- 
sory health insurance legislation was 
cne of the principal features of the re- 
cent meeting in New York of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. Prof. Irving 
Kisher, of Yale, was the principal 

speaker for the measure. 
Dr. F. L. Hoffman Against 

Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, of The Pru- 
dential, made a general statement of 
the many inaccuracies of the advocates 
of sickness insurance and described 
the medical aspect of the subject such 
as the experience of English physicians 
with sickness insurance, and the de- 
plorable effects of the plan on the med- 
ical practice. 

Dr. Delphey’s Remarks 

Dr. Eden V. Delphey, of New York, 
continuing in this strain, said: 

“It is a fact that normal evolution is 
slow; it is a fallacy to imagine that 
all social changes are not controlled by 
this law., Great and desirable social 
reforms are not due to the will of this 
cr that person, but to a gradual system 
of natural and sane evolution and more 
social revolutions have been wrecked 
on the reef of undue haste than in any 
cther way. It is a fact that the con- 
struction of a large building is slow 
and tedious, but its destruction may be 
quick and easy. It is a fact that 
amateur and professional uplifters may 
be governed by purely altruistic mo- 
tives,- but their undue haste and the 
sinuosity of their erroneous methods 
and propositions are none the less dan- 
serous not only to the medical profession 
but to the public at large—that instead 
of adding a useful component part to 
the structure of the social organization, 
they are doing their best to destroy a 
iarge and important part of it. 

Poverty Not Due to Sickness 

“It is a fact that there is a consid- 
erable amount of poverty and destitu- 
tion in the world; but it is a fallacy to 
“aim that it is all or even mostly due to 
sickness. The converse is true; there 
is more idleness and consequent pov- 
erty due to voluntary and involuntary 
holidays, alcoholism, laziness, and to 
general incompetency than is due to 
sickness. It is a fact that some sick 
poor people do not receive proper med- 
ical attendance and treatment when ill; 
but it is a fallacy to think they are al- 
ways unable to get it on account of 
their poverty. Many persons, in the 
exercise of their God-given freedom, 
prefer unwisely to depend on ‘home 
treatment’ or on quack medicines, even 
though proper medical treatment might 
be had free of cost. It is a fact that 
there is a large amount of money spent 
each year on account of sickness, but 
there is a great deal more spent for 


‘movies’ and for ‘rum’ than is spent for 


medical attendance and treatment of 
the needy poor. If the amateur and profes- 
sional uplifters really wish to help and 
assist the poor and needy, they should 
lcok also into the other causes of pov- 
erty and destitution and not try to en- 
Slave the most altruistic profession on 
the face of the earth—the medical pro- 
fession. This same medical profession, 
composing but one-fifth of one per cent. 
of the population of this city, is now do- 
ing ninety-five per cent. of the medical 
charity, ard is doing it freely and will- 
ingly. The methods of these _ propo- 
nents remind one of quack medicine ad- 
vertisements in which the real and 
imaginary dreadful symptoms are vivid- 
ly portrayed and then the gulled weak- 
lings are told that the only sure and 
safe cure is Dr. Fowler’s sovereign 


remedy, and whereby they will be re- 
iieved of all their ills—and their money. 


(Continued on page 19) 
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hen a branch of 

High Place Held the insurance busi- 

by Accident and fess grows to the 
* Health Insurance oint of producing 

fty million dol- 
lars a year in prethiums, it has ar- 
rived, has become @stablished in the 
minds of men, is in the class where an 
agent no longer neéd explain what it 
is all about, says the Maryland Casu- 
alty Company’s “Budget.” 

Last year the American premiums on 
accident and health insurance exceed- 
ed fifty-one million dollars. 

That means a total of several million 
men who are so well aware of the 
danger of loss from disability and from 
death by accident, that they pay money 
in order to get guaranties of indemnity 
covering this danger of loss. 

All of those millions of men are 
unconsciously working to make the 
agent’s work easier, every time one of 
them mentions accident insurance he 
is acting as a human advertisement for 
that very thing, he is putting an idea 
in some other man’s head that the 
agent can develop into a conviction, a 
premium, much more easily than was 
the case ten years ago. 

The accumulative force of those fifty 
millions of dollars, the preliminary can- 
vassing done unintentionally by those 
millions of men who carry accident and 
health insurance, this is an asset that 
every agent can turn to real advantage; 
after working all these years to help 
build that vast volume of business, it 
now begins to help him in return. The 
mere knowledge that so many millions 
of men have spent all those millions 
of dollars for this protection can be 
made extremely convincing in persuad- 
ing other men to spend other dollars 
for that same protection. 

All of us, however strong-minded, are 
greatly influenced, sooner or later, will- 
ingly or unwillingly, by what other 
people are doing and have done. Buy- 
ing accident and health insurance is 
something armies and legions of men 
are doing and have done. This is of 
large value to remember; it is some- 
thing every agent’s prospects should 
always be made to bear in mind. 


* * * 
When a plumber makes 
A a mistake, he charges 


Sermon twice for it. 
On Mistakes When a lawyer makes 
a mistake, it’s just 
what he wanted, because he has a 
chance to try the case all over again. 
When a carpenter makes a mistake, 
it’s just what he expected, because 
chances are ten to one that he never 
learned his trade. 
When a doctor makes a mistake, he 
buries it. 
When a judge makes a mistake, it 
becomes the law of the land. 
When a pre2“*er makes a mistake, 
nobody knows the diffe-ence. 
When an e.2ctricie: makes a mis- 


take, he blames it « ...tuction; no- 
body knows what that is. 

But, when a_ surety underwriter 
makes a mistake, “GOOD NIGHT.”— 
Exchange. 





Took Policy Just in Time 


The “Journal” of Corning, N. Y., 
said a few days ago: 
Liability insurance of $10,000 


went into effect yesterday at noon 
on Samuel K. Wolcott’s autobus op- 
erating between Corning and Bath 
and had been in effect only about 
15 minutes when the autobus with 
two passengers and two chaffeurs 
plunged down an embankment 
about 12 feet into the Conhocton 
River near Curtis. 

It seems that Monday Mr. Wol- 
cott, through the advice of his at- 
torney, Guy W. Cheney, applied to 


Medical Society 
Weighs Health Measure 
(Continued from page 18.) 


“It is a fact that research work may 
give useful and valuable information; 
but it is a fallacy to suppose that re- 
search work will be accurate unless it 
is done by qualified and competent per- 
sons, and the only properly qualified 
persons to conduct investigations as to 
the amount of poverty due to sickness 
and the competency of the medical 
treatment are the physicians who have 
been accustomed to attend and treat 
this class of people. All data otherwise 
obtained are unreliable and unsafe. 


Should Have Consulted Doctor 

“Should not the medical practitioners 
who are to do the work under the pro- 
posed law have been properly consulted 
end adequately considered in the devis- 
ing and promulgation of the scheme for 
compulsory health insurance instead of 
Leing compelled to fight with all their 
might to prevent an unfair, obnoxious, 
and insane law from being placed upon 
the statute books? Such a law would 
depress the physician to such financial 
depths that the union brick-layer or 
nouse-smith would be an aristocrat be- 
side him. 

“It is a fact that the only concrete 
expression of compulsory health insur- 
ance is the bill which has simultaneous- 
ly been introduced into the legislatures 
of fourteen States of the Union and 
which, for the sake of brevity, will be 
referred to as the ‘Standard Bill’; it is 
a fallacy for us to think that we can 
definitely and tangibly consider anything 
else. It is a fact that the A. A. L. want 
:t; but it is a fallacy that any other 
‘arge body of people want it. Organ- 
ized labor is against it; unorganized 
labor has not asked for it; real estate 
vwners’ associations, manufacturers’ as- 
sociations, chambers of commerce, 
boards of trade, the New York Medical 
Jurisprudence Society, various county 
medical societies including the two 
largest in the world, the New York 
State Medical Society, and even the 
California Commission are all against 
the ‘Standard Bill... The Special Com- 
mission of the State of Massachusetts 
reported that it was ‘therefore unani- 
mous in not recommending any health 
insurance legislation for immediate pas- 
sage’ but it did recommend ‘An Act to 
‘stablish a State Board of Employ- 
ment.’ It is a fallacy to think its com- 
ing is inevitable. It is no more inevit- 
«ble than the German Kaiser’s eating 
lis Christmas dinner in Paris in 1914 
vas inevitable. Some of the proponents 
of this scheme may be earnest and 
honest but they are afflicted with men- 
tal hypermetropic astigmatism whereby 
tney are neither able to apprehend the 
whole field of vision, nor are they able 
to see things clear or straight. 

“The whole scheme is a glistening 
bubble, a beautiful iridescent dream, 
and will only be possible of execution 
among a free and independent people 
when the millennium comes—when the 
lion and the lamb lie down together 
side by side, not outside inside; when 
ull men are perfect and dwell together 
m peace, brotherly love, and mutual 
helpfulness. But when that time comes, 
compulsory health insurance will not be 


wecessary.” 
Walter S. McCarty, W. S. & J. J. 
McCarty, for liability insurance to 


cover his autobus and passengers. 
As insurance of that kind can not 
be written in Corning, Mr. McCarty 
immediately sent an application to 
New York to the United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company. 
Mr. McCarty received notice this 
morning that the application was 
received and that the bus was cov- 
ered with liability insurance dating 
from Tuesday, June 5, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


SUBSCRIBES $5,000 
The Surety Association of America 
lias subscribed for $5,000 worth of Lib- 
erty bonds. 





W. E. SMALL, President 


PETER EPES, Agency Mgr. E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 
THE LAST WORD IN MOTOR INSURANCE 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders........$1,526,022.81 








HOME OFFICE, 


Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


47 CEDAR STREET 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 








HEAD OFFICE 


CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON 
General Manager 


Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 


i 


oF 





THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 





ins 


Established 1869. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


LONDON, 


F. J. WALTERS 


Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 
New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 
Resident Managers 
New England 


ENGLAND 








N. J. COMPENSATION BUREAU 


Company Representatives and Depart- 
ment Reach Agreement on Organi- 
zation Plans and Work 


A meeting was held on Tuesday be- 
tween representatives of the companies 


and the New Jersey Department of 
Banking and Insurance at Trenton. At 
the meeting on May 24, the Commis- 


sioner refused to approve the plan of 
organization of the Compensation Bu- 
reau as adopted by the companies on 
the ground that there was no provision 
made for the payment of the salary of 
the manager. It was felt by the com- 
panies that this should be borne by the 
State. 

At the meeting in Trenton on Tues- 
day morning, the companies still ob- 
jected to this feature of the Bureau as 
proposed by the department, so a com- 
mittee was appointed to come to an 
agreement with the department. The 
committee was composed of William 
BroSmith, counsel of the Travelers; A. 
O. Kaplan, manager of the liability de- 
partment of the Ocean; H. F. Burns, 
manager of the American Mutual; and 
W. C. Billman, general manager of the 
New Jersey Manufacturers. 

As a result of the conference, it was 
announced at the afternoon session that 
the companies would pay the salary of 


the special deputy in charge of the Bu- 


reau until November 1, 1918, when the 
Commissioner planned to co-operate 
with the companies in recommending a 
change in the law, making the salary 
part of the expense of the Department 
of Banking and Insurance. 

A resolution was adopted that all 
policies issued subsequent to July 4 
should bear an endorsement to the ef- 
fect that any change or amendment in 
the law should carry with it a revision 
of the rate effective with the date of the 
ame) dment or change. 


Acquisition Costs 
(Continued from page 17.) 


Pennsylvania Agents 


I find the percentage of office ex- 
pense to net commissions ran in 1915 
62 per cent., and in 1916, 61 per cent. 
In our office expense we include sal- 
aries paid to the members of the firm. 
Of course, this percentage wil] vary 
in different agencies depending upon 
the amount of brokerage or sub-agency 
business done, which in our case is 
large. 


St. Louis Agents 


Regarding the proportion of our net 
commissions consumed by office ex- 
penses, we find that this percentage in 
our office will run about 50 per cent. 
We operate a local agency, represent- 
ing twenty companies, so that our aver- 
age commission would probably run 
some higher than office that brokers 
more business that we have to. 


Newark Agents 

We have not gone very closely into 
the acquisition expense of our business 
but we are interested in ascertaining 
what is the overhead cost of our of- 
fice. We find that it costs us 7% per 
cent. out of every dollar of premiums 
to put a policy through our books. 
This means rent, salary and general 
expenses. As we are doing some in- 
surance on a 5 per cent. overhead 
basis, we are actually losing money on 
this class, such as automobile liability, 
etc. On the fire end, if we get a 10 per 
cent. overwriting commission it shows 
a profit. 


Detroit Agents 


I beg to advise that my percentage 
of acquisition expense to net commis- 
sion income is a slight fraction over 
40 per cent. 





20 THE EASTERN 


UNDERWRITER 


June 22, 1917. 
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The Columbian National Life 
OF BOSTON 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
A CHANGE may be necessary to realize your ambition 
Think a minute—then write 
»WM. H. MASTIN FRANK D. LOMBAR 
SUPERINTENDENTS OF AGENCIES 
(West of the Mississippi). (East of the Mississippi). 


SYMES BUILDING 77 FRANKLIN STREET 
DENVER, COLO. BOSTON, MASS. 


DARL D. MAPES, Superintendent of Accident Agencies 
77 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


The service of a high grade Accident Department will also be offered so 
that you will not have to broker your Accident business to avoid violating 
your Life insurance contract. 











TELEPROWE ( Cam, 
Connecting Hf 
Noth OMcee { 68: 


Jos. D. BOOKSTAVER 


76 Wiliam St., soe 230 Grand St. 














In addition to the ordinary forms of life insurance 


THE EQUITABLE 


makes a specialty of the following: 


Insurance to protect business firms and corporations, under a corporate 
form of policy. 





Group Insurance, by which employers protect families of employes. 





A flexible contract, known as the Convertible Policy, which can be 
converted by the Insured into an Ordinary Life, Limited Payment Life, 
or Endowment Policy. 





A Bond issued without medical examination giving the investor an income 
for his declining years. 

A new policy is offered under which the insurance 
is DOUBLED if death results from ACCIDENT. 
This policy also embodies the following advantages if 
the person whose life is insured becomes totally 
and permanently disabled: 


1. Thereafter the Equitable will carry the insurance 
—The Insured will have nothing further to pay. 

2. The Equitable will pay the Insured an annual income 
for life equal to one-tenth of the face of the policy. 


3. Upon the death of the Insured the full amount of the 
insurance will be paid to the Beneficiary (or double the 
amount if death is due to accident) without deduction on 
account of the income paid to the Insured while living. 


(See the policy for conditions and details.) 
For Agency Openings Address 


WILLIAM E. TAYLOR, 


Superintendent of Agencies 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


























A Progressive 


SURETY ann CASUALTY 


Company 











































WORTH KNOWING 


Suppose that you are insured in the United Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company of New Hampshire for $5,o0c under the Company’s Triple 
Indemnity Plan, what does your Policy guarantee to do? 


ANSWER: 


FIRST, it guarantees that in case of death from any cause, $5,000, the face of the 
Policy, will be paid. 

SECOND, that in case of death from any ACCIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE the 
face of the Policy, will be paid. 

THIRD, that in case of death from certain SPECIFIED accident, $15,000, or THREE 
TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid. : tee 

BUT THIS IS NOT ALL. The Accident Disability Endorsement FURTHER guar- 
antees that in case of total disability as a result of accidental injury, the Company 
will pay direct to YOU at the rate of $52 PER WEEK during such disability, but not 
to exceed 52 weeks, after which the weekly indemnity will be at the rate of $25 PER 
WEEK throughout the period of er: Can insurance do MORE? And why 
should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? The cost is low. 

Agents wanted in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont. Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, Delaware, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Kansas, Missouri, An opportunity for Life Insurance Salesmen of ability. Address: 


United Life and Accident Insurance Co. 
Home Office, United Life Building - Concord, New Hampshire 























San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
Office in Liverpool 


Liverpool 







U. $. Gash Assets, Dec, 31, 1916 $15,827,439.35 


Surplus, - = «+ «+ §,460,745.59 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871  3,239,491.00 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872  1,427,290.00 
Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 1904 — 1,051,543.00 


amo Ordon 
ann Globe 
Insurance Zo. 


CIMICED 


Over $152,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 





HENRY W. EATON, Manager 

G. W. HOYT, Deputy Manager 

HUGH R. LOUDON, Assoc. Deputy Mgr. 
J. B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager 
T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent 







NEW YORK OFFICE 
80 William Street 





































